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Foreword 


Ever since I wrote Everyone's a Coach with Hall of Fame football 
coach Don Shula, I've been impressed by the difference a good 
coach can make for a sports team. Yet it wasn't until our son, Scott 
Blanchard, got excited about coaching and its impact on our field 
that 1 started to realize how effective organizational coaching can 
be in helping everyone close the gap between what they know 
and what they actually do. 

When Scott and Madeleine started Coaching.com with the vi¬ 
sion of making it easy for organizations to offer coaching, 1 was 
a big staunch supporter. To increase my imderstanding of the 
coaching field, they insisted that 1 have my own coach. Real¬ 
izing that 1 could be a slippery character, they asked Shirley 
Anderson—one of the premier coaches in our field—to take me 
on. Not only has working with Shirley been a joy, it also has led 
to a breakthrough in closing the learning/doing gap, a problem 
that has frustrated me for a long time. Allow me to explain. 

Over the years 1 foimd that everybody was excited about The 
Ken Blanchard Companies' leadership training, but too few were 
putting their new knowledge into practice in a way that really 
made a difference in their lives and the lives of those they 
touched. When we began to incorporate coaching into our train¬ 
ing, the feedback and results were remarkable. People were ac¬ 
tually using what they'd learned. For companies that agree to 
give follow-up coaching to their people after training, the bene¬ 
fits far outweigh the cost. That is why Coaching in Organizations 
is a welcome and timely addition to business literature. 

Coaching has arrived as a human development tool, and is 
here to stay. Because Madeleine and Finda love to see people 

vii 
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reach their potential, they are on a mission to share this powerful 
tool more widely. They have been working as coaches in orga¬ 
nizations for over a decade, improving fhe lives of more fhan 
3,000 people in more fhan 100 companies, from privafely held 
firms fo Forfune 100s. In addifion, fhey have parfnered wifh 
and managed more than 200 coaches, delivering coaching ser¬ 
vices through their own companies as well as The Ken Blanchard 
Companies. By sharing their experiences—with an emphasis on 
best practices, learning from misfakes, and an honesf reporfing 
of whaf works and doesn'f work—fhey have made a significanf 
contribution to this important new field. 

This book is fhe how-fo coaching manual we've all been waif- 
ing for. Thanks, Madeleine and Linda. We really need coaching in 
organizafions. My hope is fhaf everyone who reads fhis book will 
learn valuable information fhaf posifively impacfs fheir careers 
and fhe success of fheir organizafions. 

—Ken Blanchard 
Co-author of The One-Minute Manager 
and Leading at a Higher Level 
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Organizations, both for-profit and not-for-profit, have realized 
that many challenges can be met with coaching. This book is writ¬ 
ten to support organizational service professionals with simple 
and easy tools to plan, implement, and manage coaching inter¬ 
ventions. 

The first few chapters are devoted to a broad overview of coach¬ 
ing in organizations—literally the basics. We will share a very 
brief consideration of where coaching came from and the en¬ 
vironmental phenomena that provoked its (seemingly) sudden 
popularity. Then we will examine the key elements to keep in 
mind when considering the attempt to create a coaching culture 
in an organization. Business and HR leaders are asking, "Why 
can't our managers just be coaches? Why can't we shift our cul¬ 
ture to be one of personal accountability, drive for performance 
and continuous learning?" This is a worthy goal, especially when 
more and more employees are seeking meaning and the oppor- 
timity for personal growth at work; and a coaching culture is 
key for individual growth. Yet, when organizations try to instill 
a coaching culture within their companies, they often encounter 
full-scale culture change with all of the attendant obstacles and 
glitches. We have seen a great deal of hard work imdermined by 
lack of proper planning, inadequate support, or weak adminis¬ 
tration. Most have no idea what they have signed up for and are 
not prepared for the long haul. 

Once we have addressed the big picture, we will narrow our fo¬ 
cus to an analysis of the actual coaching experience that the indi¬ 
viduals who receive coaching can have. Managing the coaching 
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experience from concept through execution to conclusion and 
debrief is a team effort and will be critical to the success of the in¬ 
dividual and the coaching engagement as a whole. It is amazing 
to us how many organizations investing himdreds of thousands 
of dollars in coaching are willing to leave to chance the coaching 
experience their valuable employees receive. This section will of¬ 
fer some mechanics on how to structure, implement, and manage 
the coaching experience. 

Finally, Part One will conclude with an overview of the various 
ways of measuring ROl for any coaching implementation. There 
is a great deal of hope in organizations: hope that there is a silver 
bullet, a great new idea, a definitive answer to the question, 
"How can we prove that coaching and the development of our 
people on deep personal levels is a good use of our precious 
investment dollars?" What we've learned is that the result is only 
as good as the clarity and specificity with which the initial goals 
were set. To measure the results of coaching means starting with 
the end in mind and being satisfied with observable behavioral 
differences as experienced by the employees who surround the 
person being coached. For the data hungry, there are some other 
methods as well. 

In Part Two of this book, we offer a more detailed handbook 
for the active practitioner of coaching. We will share a coach¬ 
ing process that works every time, along with basic skills that 
a novice can develop easily in the course of the work day. This 
will be helpful for the beginner, as well as for a group of sea¬ 
soned coaches with different background and training seeking a 
common language. 

Coaching is a broad tool—a means to various ends. We have 
devoted four separate chapters to an in-depth investigation into 
different kinds of coaching: their methodologies, tools, and po¬ 
tential results. The various ways that people in organizations are 
using coaching are divided into categories for the sake of dis¬ 
cussion, though this is by no means an exhaustive list. These are 
simply the areas in which we see coaching being deployed to 
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help organizations achieve their strategic business goals. They 
are: 


• Coaching to Support Learning 

• Coaching for Performance 

• Coaching for Leadership Development—often referred to as 
Executive Coaching 

• Team and Group Coaching 

COACHING TO SUPPORT LEARNING 

Training continues to be a billion-dollar business inside organiza¬ 
tions. It often is the first resource considered when an employee 
expresses interest in continued development. However, reams of 
research show that once the training is completed, people mi¬ 
grate back to their old ways, sometimes even within 24 hours of 
the training!^ 

Coaching to support learning is effective in keeping the train¬ 
ing knowledge top-of-mind. When as few as three coaching ses¬ 
sions are offered as a follow-up to training, the training event 
is transitioned into a learning process. Surveys reveal that when 
participants in training classes know that there will be follow¬ 
up coaching sessions about how they are applying the training 
information, they are more inclined to apply the learning. Coach¬ 
ing to support learning becomes a form of accountability and a 
reinforcement tool that creates sustainability and ensures a real 
return on the invested training dollar. 

COACHING EOR PEREORMANCE 

Although performance coaching focuses on improving current 
performance or reviewing and learning from past performance of 
the person being coached, a distinction must be drawn between 
this type of coaching and performance management. Most orga¬ 
nizations have performance management processes to use when 
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a person is under-performing. Sometimes, it's the last step before 
a person is released from employment. 

Coaching for performance is not for those situations. Instead, 
it focuses on improving performance for a valuable individual 
contributor who is motivated and committed to continuous de¬ 
velopment in the present job. This type of coaching may be less 
intense and delivered over less time, especially if the person is 
motivated. Coaching can have a profound impact when a per¬ 
son knows that he or she has personal value to the organization 
and that an investment is being made to help improve his or her 
performance. 

COACHING TO SUPPORT LEADERSHIP 
DEVELOPMENT 

Easily the oldest, most commonplace form of coaching, even this 
workhorse has undergone a transformation in the past five years. 
Although a scant few will receive coaching for remedial reasons, 
most executives get coaches because their jobs are too compli¬ 
cated for one head and they have no collegial or senior support. 
Many executives may become victims of technical success with 
too much time on the road, out of touch with their people and 
unaware of the impact that they make on others. Often, execu¬ 
tive coaching is implemented to support a 360-degree feedback 
process in which an executive's senior leaders, colleagues, peers, 
and direct reports provide feedback about the individual's effec¬ 
tiveness by answering specific questions about behaviors. Many 
kinds of feedback instruments exist. Most focus on leadership 
and management competencies. Many companies have created 
their own feedback instruments based on the competencies they 
have established as the most crucial to business success. After all 
the feedback has been collected into a report, many individuals 
find it helpful to work with a coach to process and understand 
the implications of the results. Then, after a thorough debrief¬ 
ing, the executive can partner with a coach to create an action 
plan to help the executive re-tool day-to-day activities to become 
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more effective and a better role model for employees. Experience 
shows that individuals are less likely to discormt feedback and 
more likely to take useful action based on feedback when they 
have a coach to help them. 

Development coaching, as distinct from performance coaching 
or performance management, is focused on an individual's fu¬ 
ture development. This type of coaching prepares a person for the 
next career move and may be needed on a longer basis than other 
types of coaching. This type of coaching takes a deeper look at the 
person, the trajectory, and the different types of growth needed. 
Development is the key to increased performance and enhanced 
career growth. 

Many organizations are using coaching for leadership devel¬ 
opment of high potential, to build bench strength, to assist as 
leaders are moved to new positions, and to support their execu¬ 
tives. There is a shortage of leaders looming on the horizon. 

It is a well-accepted fact that the population growth rate for 
the United States is slowing. Between now and 2010, the U.S. 
population is projected to grow 1.1 percent annually, identical 
to the rate a decade earlier. After that, it will dip, eventually 
reaching 0.3 percent by 2030, even less by 2050.^ 

Senior leaders know that the future of their organizations is 
based on developing leaders. This is no small task. One global 
company conducted an internal study that revealed that the or¬ 
ganization would be short approximately 1,200 leaders within 
10 years. Organizational leaders recognized that they couldn't 
count on recruiting those leaders from outside the organization, 
which means that they would have to develop them from inside. 

Leadership development is critical. Coaching can play a vital 
role in a variety of leadership settings. 

TEAM AND GROUP COACHING 

Several distinctions exist between a team and a group. Coaching 
works well for both types of commrmities, but there are a few 
crucial differences. 
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Team coaching can be powerful, particularly with a new or 
challenging project or deadline. Internal as well as external 
coaches who work with teams improve communication, fos¬ 
ter commitment, and increase the likelihood of completing the 
project or goal. 

Finally, in our last chapter we will offer an in-depth look at 
coaching competencies; the behaviors and habits necessary for 
a coach to be successful and to develop mastery. This chapter is 
designed to help HR professionals look for specific things when 
hiring or developing coaches for their organizations. We have 
shared some hard lessons we have learned over years of hiring 
coaches and deploying them with our valued clients—^what to 
look for and what to avoid at all costs. 


FORMS AND CHECKLISTS 

Implementing a coaching program requires an enormous 
amount of planning and commimication. A sponsor and man¬ 
ager of any coaching program will need to possess (or develop!) 
the organizational abilities of a mobilizing field marshal. To that 
end we have provided checklists, sample communication tem¬ 
plates, and process maps throughout the book. The final appen¬ 
dices contains a template for a coaching handbook and a sample 
of an impact report used to establish ROT The names and de¬ 
tails will all need to be changed for use in your organization, but 
should provide a launching pad at the very least. 

The research is conclusive. People who receive great coaching 
love it and credit coaching with making a significant impact on 
important decisions and quality of life at work and home. Com¬ 
panies that hire coaches to work with their employees continue 
to experience observable return on investment even if they have 
not invested in formal ROl studies. Coaching, once thought of 
as a fad, seems to be here to stay. This book was written from 
the passionate desire to provide coaching on a large scale and 
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bring relief to hundreds of employees at a time while increasing 
performance within organizations. We hope it will help put or¬ 
der to chaos, answers to questions, and better questions where 
there were none. 


NOTES 

1. Helpful reports on this research include: MCGovern, Linde- 
mann, Vergara, Barker, Murphy, Barker, Warrenfeltz, "Max¬ 
imixing the impact of executive coaching: behavioral change, 
organization outcomes, and return on investment" The Manch¬ 
ester Review, (2001, No. 6): 1-9; as well as Neil Rackham, Train¬ 
ing and Development Journal, (November 1979, No. 1):12-16. 

2. Robert J. Grossman, HR Magazine, March, 2005. See SHRM 
Website: http:/ /www.shrm.org/hrmagazine/articles/0305/ 
0305covstory.asp 
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The Basics of 
Organizational Coaching 




CHAPTER 1 


The History and Context 
of Coaching 


Every day in every company, people are being hired, promoted, 
or moved from one position to another. Every day in every com¬ 
pany, people need development as part of their ongoing pro¬ 
fessional growth. Every day in every company, people look to 
training as one of the most effective ways to give people skills 
and tools in organizations. But training is only one way to bridge 
developmental gaps. 

The acquisition, development, and retention of good people are 
recognized by many fine organizations as obvious competitive 
advantages. Coaching has emerged as a powerful discipline that 
organizations are leveraging in various ways to build and retain 
their people. Coaching is a relative newcomer to organizations. 
As recently as the late 1980s, coaching was focused primarily on 
individual athletics and team sports. Coaching as an application 
to help individuals achieve better results in areas other than 
sports emerged from several sources simultaneously: 

• Ontological philosophy, which questions the very nature of 
being. 

• Organizational, cognitive, behavioral, and "positive" psy¬ 
chology, which examine the questions of how people function 
in groups, how people learn and change, and what makes 
people feel happy or satisfied. 
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• Theater performance, which might be defined as the ability 
to project a fabricated reality, and which implies the mastery 
of the art of "presence." 

• Business consulting paradigms, which teach managers and 
leaders the mechanics of successful business. 

• Social anthropology, which examines how different cultures 
define success and how leaders are chosen. 

• Even neuroscience, which, in the context, studies how brain 
structure and chemistry affect a person's ability to change 
and grow.^ 

Ultimately, the disciplines that add to the vast store of knowl¬ 
edge that helps coaches be effective all share the same root: the 
way in which humans develop, relate to others, and grow and 
change in order to better achieve their goals. 

Today, at least half of the Fortune 1000 organizations are pro¬ 
viding coaching for their employees in one form or another. In a 
survey of members of the Institute for Executive Development, 
59 percent of respondents said that the budget for coaching in 
their organizations would increase by more than 10 percent an¬ 
nually moving forward, despite only 7 percent stating they have 
a formal process to measure and calculate the return on invest¬ 
ment (ROl) of the coaching. 

An article in the London Times^ revealed that British cabinet 
ministers and other civil servants across several governmental 
departments are receiving coaching at taxpayers' expense. The 
coaching is helping government leaders analyze complex issues, 
think more creatively, and manage life/work balance more ef¬ 
fectively. Of course, considerable hue and cry have been heard 
from the opposing party about the practice, which has been a 
source of mockery and derision among a public that is largely 
misinformed about what coaching really is. 

Great debate continues to swirl among professional coaches 
from all different backgrounds about what coaching really is 
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and how it should be done. The resulting confusion has made it 
extraordinarily difficult for human resources (HR) and organiza¬ 
tional developmenf (OD) professionals and managers in organi¬ 
zations fo define coaching, fo find a reasonably simple coaching 
model, and fo implemenf fhe use of coaching in fheir organiza¬ 
tions wifh any confidence. Mosf organizations are foo boffom- 
line-focused fo allow for frial and error. 

Coaching in Organizations is designed fo share whaf we've 
learned as coaching practifioners working wifh professionals in 
organizations fo deploy coaching easily, effectively, and, mosf 
importanfly wifh impacf. The book is nof infended fo serve as 
a comprehensive overview of all coaching done by all coaches 
in all organizations everywhere. Nor is if infended fo be a com¬ 
pendium of all empirical research done on coaching. Rafher, if is 
an accounf of whaf we've learned working as coaching practi¬ 
tioners in organizations. If is wriffen for HR, OD, and leadership 
developmenf professionals who are fasked wifh infroducing, 
managing, or measuring the effect of coaching in organizafions. 


A DEFINITION OF COACHING 

We receive three to five calls a week from friends of friends and 
colleagues of friends, who ask: "1 need fo provide coaching fo fhe 
sales force. Where do 1 sfarf?" "I have been asked fo cenfralize 
all fhe coaching thaf's going on in fhe organizafion and make 
sure if is consisfenf. Do you have some guidelines?" "Our board 
of directors wants to know how we know that the investment in 
coaching is paying off. 1 have some ideas, buf 1 wonder whaf you 
guys are doing." 

The besf place fo begin fo answer fhose questions is fo de¬ 
fine the term coaching, for confusion in fhis regard abounds. If 
one were fo ask 10 separafe coaching professionals for fheir def¬ 
initions, af leasf 10 answers would resulf. Table 1.1 confains a 
number of variafions. 
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Table 1.1 

Various Definitions of Coaching 

A person who trains or directs athietes or The American 

athietic teams; a person who gives Heritage Dictionary 

instruction, as in singing or acting; a private 
tutor empioyed to prepare a student for an 
examination. 

Heiping successfui ieaders achieve positive, Marshaii Goidsmith^ 
iasting change in behavior: for themseives, 
their peopie and their teams 

An informed diaiogue whose purpose is the Terry Bacon and 

faciiitation of new skiiis, possibiiities, and Kevin Spear"^ 

insights in the interest of individuai ieading 
and organizationai advancement. 

A comprehensive communication process in Thomas Crane^ 
which the coach provides performance 
feedback to the coachee. Topics inciude 
broad, work reiations dimensions of 
performance (personai, interpersonai or 
technicai) that affect the coach’s abiiity and 
wiiiingness to contribute to meaningfui 
personai and organizationai goais. 

A coiiaborative soiution-focused, Anthony M. Grant® 

resuits-oriented, and systematic process in 
which the coach faciiitates the enhancement 
of work performance, iife experience, 
seif-directed iearning, and personai growth of 
the coach. 

Uniocking a person’s potentiai to maximize his John Whitmore^ 
or her own performance. 

The art of faciiitating the unieashing of peopie’s Phiiiipe Rosinski® 
potentiai to reach meaningfui, important 
objectives. 
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In spite of the confusion, however, a few characteristics of the 
term seem to occur across the board: 

Coaching: 


• Is generally a one-to-one relationship. 

• Usually involves development (of skills, awareness) and/or 
improved performance. 

• Often involves gathering and sharing of feedback for the 
person being coached. 

• Depends primarily on supportive rather than directive com¬ 
munication from the coach. 


More specifically, for the purpose of this book, the following 
definition will be used. It has been honed by coaching practition¬ 
ers in various organizational settings over a period of about five 
years. 

Coaching is a deliberate process using focused conversations to 
create an environment for individual growth, purposeful action, 
and sustained improvement f 

This definition is broad enough to enable multiple uses but 
narrow enough to identify the key components of a successful 
coaching relationship. 

Many people think all they need to do to coach is to have great 
listening skills. Certainly, listening well is a key competency of 
a good coach; however, it is only one of many. Good coaching 
is not a random set of activities; rather, it involves using the 
same mechanics for every kind of conversation (performance, 
goal setting, career development, leadership, vision, strategy), 
because a number of solid mechanics work well consistently. 

All coaching is a dialogue of some sort, whether it happens 
over email, voice mail, or face to face—in synchronous time or 
over a period of time. The coach is responsible for creating an 
environment in which the person being coached will learn, grow. 
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act, perform, and behave differently in some way that will sig¬ 
nificantly enhance that individual's success at reaching personal 
long- and short-term goals. How the coach creates this environ¬ 
ment is radically different for each client and is at the root of the 
mystery that surroimds the process of coaching. 

In addition to the aforementioned mechanics, there is also an 
art to achieving this with every client, day after day, year after 
year. Finally, coaching is a service. Successful coaches are will¬ 
ing and able to show up and be fully present with each client, 
stay free of their own agendas, and modulate their own per¬ 
sonalities and needs. Mediocre coaches are those who remain 
attached to their own opinions and feel the need to be right or 
even useful. 


NOTE 

Coaching competencies will be addressed in detail in Chapter 10. 


WHY COACHING NOW? 

The advent of coaching as a professional service to employees in 
organizations is the result of the confluence of several trends: 


• Advent of the "lean, mean machine." Public companies are scru¬ 
tinized routinely for waste. Poor performance is no longer tol¬ 
erated; gone are the days the "likeable fixtures," or popular 
employees, are kept aroimd out of sympathy. High perfor¬ 
mance is no longer an option, and organizations will invest 
in coaching support for people who add enough value. 

• No time for training. Do you remember three- to five-day train¬ 
ing events? Unless it relates to legal compliance for account¬ 
ing or HR practices, time for training is being cut to the bone. 
Even so-called soft skills are being learned using online mod¬ 
ules and virtual classrooms that don't require people to leave 
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the office. The cost is simply too high for employees to be 
away too long from their voice mail, email, and meetings. 

Coaching is the perfect vehicle for precise, just-in-time 
learning. It takes much less time and can be scheduled at 
the employee's discretion. Coaching is also an excellent way 
to capitalize on whatever training has been done, as people 
who are coached posttraining are vastly more likely to apply 
their knowledge and adopt new behaviors than those who 
aren't. 

The vanished middle manager. A new term has emerged from 
this trend: the working manager. This means that employees 
are responsible for providing adequate amounts of informa¬ 
tion, accountability, direction, support, and all the HR com¬ 
pliance record-keeping for large numbers of people while 
also doing a full-time "individual contributor's job." This 
trend is prevalent in most organizations. Coaches can pro¬ 
vide what some managers can't or won't—specific skills im¬ 
provement, sustained focus, a safe place for deep personal 
reflection, and sometimes much-needed empathy and atten¬ 
tion. Coaches are filling in the space left open by inexperi¬ 
enced or overloaded managers. 

Increased pace of business. The speed at which business is con¬ 
ducted today has accelerated and continues to do so. The 
prediction in the 1970s that new technologies would help 
get work done more efficiently and leave people with more 
leisure time is, now, laughable. All these technologies have 
done is to enable one person to do the work of several. And, as 
the pace of work increases, so does the pace of change. Thus, 
the need for people to be able to manage their inner lives 
and adapt to change is critical. Coaches can offer perspective 
and help employees structure their time and prioritize their 
activities more effectively. 

"Turbo leader" development. Related to the speed of business 
is the time it takes for young talent to rise to leadership 
positions—usually long before they have had time to reflect 
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on and synthesize their own experiences. Coaches can help 
with targeted work in the crucial areas of vision, purpose, 
and "knowledge and use of self."^^ 

• The "me generation." Young people in organizations feel that 
they are special and unique. They respond favorably to a 
service that is tailored specifically for them. In addition, in 
exchange for working 24/7, younger workers expect to be 
developed; many see it as a right. Employees regard coaching 
as a perk and an acknowledgment that they are valuable 
enough for the investment. 

COACH TRAINING PROGRAMS 

How can one tell if a coach has been well trained? Simple! Sit in 
on the first three minutes of a coaching session with that coach. 
Companies that hire coaches to deliver services are in imanimous 
agreement: Consultants and psychologists who serve as coaches, 
thinking that their current levels of experience and knowledge 
will serve with no additional coach training, are finding it harder 
and harder to get by. Not even business experience, advanced 
degrees, and a deep knowledge of psychology and counseling 
are enough to prepare one for the rigors of coaching in organi¬ 
zations. The demand for real results is simply too strong, and 
coaches must know exactly what they are doing at all times. 
Coach training is not optional. 

Two phenomenal resources list coach training programs, 
with accompanying details about philosophical foundations and 
methodologies. The combination of these two sources will pro¬ 
vide you an exhaustive overview. 

• The Peer Resource Network website (www.peer.ca/ 
coachingschools.html) is devoted to serving a vast network 
of coaches and other helping professionals. It contains a stag¬ 
gering amount of information. At the time of this writing, 225 
coach training programs were listed. 
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• The International Coach Federation (www.coachfederation. 
org/ ICF / For + Current+Members / Coach+Training/ For + 
Prospective + Students/ACTP) lists more than 40 accredited 
coach training programs. The accreditation criteria are 
rigorous, indicating that these programs have existed for 
some time and have demonstrated clear standards. The site 
also lists programs that offer accredited training hours. 

COACHING ASSOCIATIONS 

Googling the term coaching organization yields more than 
6,500,000 matches. Over the past five years, coaching organi¬ 
zations have cropped up like mushrooms after a rainstorm, and 
it has become increasingly difficult to know where to pay atten¬ 
tion. We recommend the following three, on the basis of their 
longevity, leadership stability, and support services: the Inter¬ 
national Coach Federation (ICF), the Professional Coaches and 
Mentors Association (PCMA), and the Worldwide Association 
for Business Coaches (WABC). 

These organizations offer information, resources, an informed 
and active community, and, in some cases, accreditation and 
credentials. Following is a brief description of these top coaching 
organizations. 

The ICF 

In 1993, when the International Coach Federation formed, the 
general public did not yet have access to the Internet; and, cer¬ 
tainly, "google" was not yet in existence, much less used as a verb. 
The ICF (www.coachfederation.org) was founded by Thomas 
Leonard. Formed as a forward-thinking, open, and inclusive or¬ 
ganization, its purpose was to answer the call from practicing 
coaches who realized they needed an association to serve as a 
source of community, information, standards, and ethics for the 
profession. Several other professional organizations came into 
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being around the same time. Some folded together, and others 
continue individually to this day. 

Today the ICF is the world's largest professional associafion 
for coaches. As parf of ifs scope of services, if: 

• Esfablishes sfandards and efhics for coaches. 

• Accredits coach training schools with clear criteria. 

• Certifies coaches af fhree levels: Associafe Certified Coach, 
Professional Certified Coach, and Masfer Cerfitied Coach. 

• Offers annual infernafional coaching conferences, annual ex¬ 
ecutive coaching summifs, and annual research symposiums. 

• Provides sfrucfure and supporf for a worldwide nefwork of 
chapters designed to support coaches with community and 
continuing education. 

Although some coaches argue that there is no standardization^^ 
in the coaching profession, fhe credenfialing, efhics, and sfan¬ 
dards esfablished by fhe ICF are rigorous and reliable for basic 
coaching skills. True, coaching for fhe developmenf of managers, 
leaders, and executives has yef fo be sfricfly codified. In facf, fhe 
efforts of fhe ICF fo accredif coach framing organizations and 
creafe sfandards for coaches recognized by a credenfial have 
generafed crificism fhaf fhe organization has become exclusive, 
despife ifs original vision of openness. Only time will fell whefher 
fhe ICF will weafher fhe sform fhaf is sure fo break over licens¬ 
ing, credenfialing, and legal implications for coaches. Still, each 
year, a higher percentage of organizafions are requesfing fhaf fhe 
coaches staffed on their projects be ICF-certified. 

The PCMA 

Established in the early 1990s, the Professional Coaches and Men- 
fors Associafion (www.pcmaonline.com) has a similar mission 
fo, buf wifh a broader audience base fhan, fhe ICF because if 
includes bofh coaches and menforing professionals. The PCMA 
retains its original mission of openness and inclusiveness. Based 
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in California, the organization has chapters primarily in that state 
and hosts an annual conference there as well. 

The WABC 

The Worldwide Association for Business Coaches (www 
.wabccoaches.com/index.htm), founded in 1997, focuses strictly 
on the business coaching niche and has the distinction of be¬ 
ing the only international association dedicated solely to serving 
the business coaching industry. Interestingly, it is also one of 
the few for-profit associations for coaches, and has a fairly new 
charismatic leader, Wendy Johnson. This group offers confer¬ 
ences worldwide and is currently working on accreditation for 
training programs. 

As organizations are becoming more aware of the benefits of 
coaching, they are seeking well-trained, professional coaches to 
work within their walls. Many are already asking about ICF 
accreditation and are committed to working with coaches who 
are equipped as proficient organizational coaches. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Creating a Coaching Climate 
in Your Organization 


Companies now recognize the power of coaching at the individ¬ 
ual or team level, and so are offering coaching skills training to 
key leaders and managers, and include coaching as one of their 
leadership competencies or strategic initiatives to ensure that 
it permeates their corporate environments. This chapter is for 
people in organizations who want to infuse coaching into their 
corporate culture, thereby creating a coaching climate. Included 
here is information about what constitutes a coaching climate, 
and how to create one, as well as information about prepar¬ 
ing internal coaches to deliver coaching to internal leaders and 
managers. 

Note that there is no cookie-cutter approach to creating a coach¬ 
ing climate, as every organization is different. Therefore, the in¬ 
formation is offered as guidelines and food for thought, and 
poses key questions to answer by the individual organization. 


Making It Real 

• How open to coaching is your organization? 

• Which aspects of your organization could coaching impact 
in a positive way? 
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WHAT IS A COACHING CLIMATE? 

When an organization has a coaching climate, interactions and 
conversations are different from those without this environment. 
The emphasis is on development, learning, and growth. Instead 
of being reluctant to admit that something didn't go well, peo¬ 
ple are willing to "tell on themselves," suggest solutions, and 
share what they've learned. And rather than people feeling they 
must defend their position or blame others for failures, they take 
responsibility for their actions and seek to learn from their mis¬ 
takes. No longer do employees shrink from challenging projects; 
instead they feel empowered to step up, knowing that others will 
help them be successful. 

More, a coaching climate is a culture where people have the 
skills, and are given permission, to have timely, relevant con¬ 
versations about growth, development, performance, tasks, and 
goals. It's a feedback culture, where there are few surprises. 

BELIEVING OTHERS TO BE CAPABLE 

To shift to a coaching climate, it's important to be aware of what 
people believe about themselves and others. Most individuals 
come into organizations with the attitude that they have to prove 
themselves by excelling in all that they do. To that end, they at¬ 
tempt to become experts, and may feel threatened if others can 
do the job as well as, or better than, they can. Sometimes, people 
even reject help or sabotage coworkers who might be seen as 
more competent than they are. This, obviously, can create an en¬ 
vironment of competitiveness, finger-pointing, blaming, micro- 
managing, or inappropriate delegation of tasks. This kind of 
environment erodes trust and is the opposite of one that fosters 
collaboration, development, and learning. 

Welcome to BCD, Inc., a company where people are focused on 
learning, developing themselves and others, and growing. Employ¬ 
ees in this company believe that others are capable of making 
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good decisions; they collaborate as often as possible, and are open 
and creative in finding new options and solutions. Even when people 
are new fo a fask or goal and need direction, coworkers are confi- 
denf fhaf fhe person will become capable, collaborative, and creative. 
This is an example of an organizational culfure fhaf inspires frusf and 
respecf, confidence and mufualify, resourcefulness and irmovafion. 


Attitudes That Signal a Coaching Climate 

• People are seen as capable. 

• Development is as important as deadlines. 

• Mistakes are regarded as opporttmities for learning. 

• Feedback is given with a focus-forward orienfafion. 


Whaf's so imporfanf abouf fhese shiffs? They make if possible 
fo see fhe pofenfial in ofhers and fhen fo commif fo helping fhem 
fulfill if. When organizafions can embrace fhese shiffs, fhey are 
on the way to a coaching climate. 


Making It Real 

• How collaborative is your organization? 

• What differences do you notice in divisions or feams 
where collaborafion is fhe norm as compared fo divisions 
or feams where if is nof? 

• Whaf can you do fo increase collaborafion in your area of 
the company? 


EMPHASIZING DEVELOPMENT AND MEETING 
TARGETS AND DEADLINES 

Within a coaching climate, there is always a focus on opporfu- 
nifies fo develop ofhers, in addition fo an emphasis on goals. 
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targets, deadlines, and the bottom line. Within a coaching cli¬ 
mate, all these can be achieved. 

Focusing only on goals, targets, deadlines, and the bottom 
line often puts people into short-term thinking and crisis mode. 
There's always something else that comes up to take the atten¬ 
tion away from long-term development of others. But there's a 
high price to pay for not taking the time to develop others. It's 
the amount of time you have to do things that others could be 
doing, rather than doing those things only you can do. 

Think about the person who comes in with the same or sim¬ 
ilar situations repeatedly. About the times that others could be 
making decisions but aren't. About the potential creativity and 
new ideas that might be generated if others were invited into 
problem solving. Sure, it takes time to develop others to make 
decisions, to figure things out on their own, to become proficient 
in problem solving. Yet the time spent in developing others is 
time that one day will be all yours! 

Jeanette is a midlevel manager who oversees a production line in a 
manufacturing company. She has seven direct reports; five are man¬ 
agers, two are not. When Jeanette became aware of coaching, she 
realized fhaf she solves mosf of fhe problems fhaf her feam brings 
info her office. She knows fhaf her feam has fhe capabilify and needs 
fo be making many of fhe decisions and coming up wifh fheir own 
solufions. 

Recenfly she sfarfed fo fhink abouf how much fime she could save 
if she weren'f faking on whaf ofhers could do. This recognifion led her 
fo become acufely aware of fimes when she is faking on responsibilify 
urmecessarily rafher fhan encouraging ofhers fo be more self-relianf. 

What keeps leaders from taking the time to develop others? 
One reason may be that developing others isn't in the compen¬ 
sation structure. In most organizations, people are compensated 
for their key responsibility areas (KRAs), their key performance 
indicators (KPls), their sales targets, and their specific and mea¬ 
surable deliverables. Developing people usually isn't on any of 
those lists. 
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In organizations that embrace coaching as part of the culture, 
this must change! Development of ofhers musf be fied info per¬ 
formance indicafors and be compensafed in new ways. The jury 
is still out on which organizations are going to be early adopters 
as they launch compensation structures that include developing 
others. 


LEARNING FROM MISTAKES 

How mistakes are handled is a distinct difference in feams or 
organizations wifh a coaching climafe. In mosf companies, mis- 
fakes cosf an employee credibilify and frusf. Someone is blamed. 
In contrasf, in companies where coaching is parf of fhe organiza¬ 
tional dynamic, misfakes become opporfunifies for learning and 
growth. Taking responsibility for misfakes is expecfed. 

During a recent conversation about the venue for a large meeting six 
months away, a VP determined that the designated venue would not 
work. Although plans had been made to use the facility, and a contract 
had been signed, no formal announcemenf had been made. When fhe 
VP firsf learned abouf fhe sife, he immediafely demanded answers: 
"Who made fhis decision? Why wasn'f I consulfed? How could you 
possibly fhink fhis was an adequafe space?" The bombardmenf of 
quesfions served fo blame and attack fhe person who had reserved 
the venue. 

Had the same thing happened in a coaching climate, the questions 
might have started the same but led to a different set of quesfions: 
"Which paramefers are needed for fhe meeting space? Where else can 
we meef? Who else can weigh in fo be sure we have an adequafe 
meeting space?" 

In the first example, most of the questions are about the past. 
In the second example, most of the questions are focused on the 
future. In a coaching climate, when mistakes are made, the focus 
is on finding better options or solutions, instead of blaming and 
attacking those involved. This opens up an environment where 
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people take responsibility for their errors, knowing that everyone 
will learn from them. 


Making It Real 

• How do you think about your own mistakes, or the mis¬ 
takes made by others on your team? 

• How is your perspective helpful or hurtful? 

• What will you do to shift into even more useful thoughts 
or actions when a mistake is made? 


GIVING FEEDBACK WITH A FOCUS-FORWARD 
ORIENTATION 

Most leaders and managers dread feedback. They dread receiv¬ 
ing it, and they really dread giving it. Normally, they delay deal¬ 
ing with it as long as possible. But as Ken Blanchard has said, 
"Feedback is the breakfast of champions." What does that mean? 
Given properly, in a timely manner, feedback can foster and in¬ 
spire advanced development and growth in others. In organi¬ 
zations with a coaching climate, feedback becomes part of the 
fabric of teams and organizations, helping to create a safe envi¬ 
ronment where people trust each other and can be honest and 
timely when saying something doesn't work. 


When a new team member, Sharon, joined Joan's team, Joan spent 
time with helping her understand what the team did and how the 
team operated. During the first team meeting that Sharon attended, 
a mistake was being discussed. Sharon jokingly made a comment to 
the team member responsible for fhe misfake, which unnecessarily 
embarrassed him. Joan was surprised. She had worked hard fo creafe 
an environmenf of frusf on her feam, and she knew fhaf commenfs 
like fhe one Sharon made did nof fif wifh fhe feam culfure. 
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Within an hour after the meeting ended, Joan stopped by Sharon's 
office and said, "Somefhing happened af fhe feam meefing today fhaf 
I'd like fo discuss wifh you. When we were falking abouf fhe misfake 
fhaf Larry made, I was surprised by your commenf, even fhough if 
was made in jesf. If seemed fo say Larry was wrong. I'm nof sure if 
I fold you fhaf we have some norms abouf how we freaf ofhers on 
our feam, and one of fhem is fhaf we don'f infenfionally make ofhers 
wrong." As fhe conversafion confinued, Sharon became aware of how 
fhe feam worked and whaf was expected during feam meetings. She 
commented several monfhs lafer fo Joan fhaf alfhough fhe feedback 
had been difficulf fo hear, if was greaf fo know fhaf feedback would 
be immediafe rafher fhan wifhheld. 

Many books are available that discuss feedback. Organizations 
with a coaching climate create a culture of ongoing, continuous 
feedback rather than withholding it. This means that feedback is 
offered any time, and is usually presented informally When an 
organization or team declares that feedback is desired, and that 
its purpose is to help people to develop, feedback takes on an 
entirely different meaning and role. 

With feedback as a daily part of the culture, employee reviews 
take on an entirely different function. Traditionally, reviews are 
used to look back at the past year (or six months) and discuss 
what worked and what didn't. When feedback is being given 
regularly, reviews become less relevant and necessary. 

In a coaching climate, when annual meetings focus on 
what's ahead, they become focus-forward meetings. Unlike tra¬ 
ditional reviews, focus-forward meetings look ahead to what 
is needed in the upcoming year. They emphasize the future, 
not the past. They set the bar on expectations around KPls, 
KRAs, growth, and development for the year ahead, always 
focusing forward. 

In addition, within focus-forward meetings, the conversation 
about job requirements is held in conjunction with development 
needs. Focus-forward conversations are excellent opportunities 
to brainstorm developmental activities that will help employees 
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to accomplish their jobs and to develop themselves for their own 
career growth. 


Making It Real 

• What is your perspective on feedback? 

• Whaf needs fo happen fo make feedback a daily oc¬ 
currence rather than a dreaded annual or semiannual 
activity? 


LAUNCHING A COACHING CLIMATE 

One of fhe mosf imporfanf componenfs when launching a coach¬ 
ing climate is to make sure that messages about the importance 
of coaching come from fhe fop level of fhe organizafion. Senior 
leaders need fo be role models for coaching behaviors, and coach¬ 
ing needs fo be closely linked fo sfrafegic business imperatives. 
Coaching competencies need to be added to performance com¬ 
petencies that are measured and rewarded. Although energetic 
managers can create pockets of coaching excellence in their own 
areas, the creation of a successful coaching climafe company wide 
requires championing from the operational and strategic leaders. 


Finding Leadership Stakeholders 

When laimching a coaching climate, it's vital to determine who 
believes in coaching and is willing to speak to its value. Many 
leaders work with external coaches. One way to find ouf who fhe 
coaching advocafes mighf be in your organizafion is fo gafher 
information, fhrough informal conversations or surveys, abouf 
personal coaching experiences, asking specifically abouf benefifs, 
fhe business case for coaching, and fhe impacf on fhe leaders' 
abilify fo influence fhe organizafion. 
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If you send out a survey or talk with individuals to gather 
information, include questions that can help build a business 
case for coaching, such as: 

1. As a leader, what were your reasons for working with an 
executive (or other type of organizational) coach? 

2. What did you expect your coach to do with you? 

3. What has happened since you started being coached, specif¬ 
ically, that has been most useful for you? 

4. What has been the biggest surprise during your coaching? 

5. What obstacles have you encoimtered during coaching? 

6. How has coaching impacted your effectiveness as a leader? 

7. What would make your coaching experience more effective? 

8. What do you think about including coaching as a part of our 
culture? 

In addition to surveys and informal conversations, another 
good place to find coaching advocates is on teams where coach¬ 
ing is being used on an ongoing basis. Such teams often are easily 
recognizable. 

In a well-known Fortune 500 organization, the senior leader of one of 
fhe feams. Gene, was positively impacfed by his firsf experience wifh 
coaching, and falked abouf if wherever he wenf. He was so influenced 
by if fhaf he enrolled in a coach framing program almosf immediafely 
following fhe experience. As a high-level influencer in his company. 
Gene confinually shared wifh ofhers abouf coaching and was able fo 
generafe inferesf and commifmenf from his CEO fo launch a coaching 
climafe. Today, several years lafer. Gene continues fo be an advocafe 
for coaching, an affifude fhaf has spread fhroughouf his company. 

Before latmching a corporate coaching climate, it's important 
to be clear about the purpose of the coaching. Stating clear ob¬ 
jectives, usually related to the development of others, helps link 
coaching with the organization's strategic objectives and needs. 
In one utility company, coaching is linked directly with the 
need for succession planning and top talent development and 
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retention. In other companies, it is linked to the organization's 
"climate survey," a measure of employee satisfaction. 

High-level leaders who are proponents of coaching need to be 
sure that the initiative links with strategic objectives, becomes a 
leadership competency, and is positioned as a way of focusing on 
organizational needs in the future. To that end, they should con¬ 
sider the following questions when planning to launch a coach¬ 
ing culture: 

• What is our definition of coaching? 

• What makes it so important to our business? 

• What results do we expect by using coaching in the organi¬ 
zation? 

• Who will be the senior leadership stakeholders for strategy 
and high-level linkages? 

• What inspiring stories can our internal champions share with 
others? 

• How will the stories be shared? 

• What is our message about coaching? 

• Who will our coaches be? Will we use coaches who are inter¬ 
nal, external, leaders/managers, or a combination? 

• Where will coaching reside, and who will have oversight of 
the coaches? 

• Who will get coaching? 

• What kinds of coaching will be offered? 

• What outcomes/deliverables will be expected of coaching? 

• How will we track and measure the effectiveness of coach- 
ing? 


Making It Real 

• Who are your high-level internal sponsors? 

• How do you see coaching linked to your organization's 
strategic objectives? 
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IDENTIFYING INTERNAL CHAMPIONS FOR 
IMPLEMENTATION 

In addition to leadership stakeholders who share the vision of 
coaching, it is critical to have internal champions. Internal cham¬ 
pions may be individuals who are charged with doing internal 
coaching or who oversee coaching. These people are involved 
with coaching at an implementation level, and as they develop 
others and meet organizational goals, they show by their daily 
interactions that coaching really works. 

In one pharmaceutical company, Val, a senior leader, learned about 
coaching but couldn't get approval for formal framing. Alfhough her 
company wouldn'f pay for if, she enrolled in a coach framing program 
on her own. And, more imporfanfly, wifhouf felling anyone whaf she 
was doing, she sfarfed coaching her feam. 

Informally, Val creafed a coaching climafe wifh her direcf reporfs, 
and fhey sfarfed fo meef or exceed all fheir deliverables. This caughf 
fhe attention of fhe VP and, ulfimafely, fhe CEO of fhe company, who 
asked whaf was happening wifhin VaTs group. The leaders falked fo 
each person on fhe feam, who verified fhaf VaTs leadership made fhe 
difference. Val shared fhaf fhe only fhing she was doing differenfly 
was fo use coaching compefencies in all appropriafe inferacfions. As a 
resulf of finding fhis pockef of coaching, ofher areas of fhe organizafion 
embraced coaching. Val moved ouf of her currenf role and began fo 
work as an infernal coach. Evenfually, she took on fhe responsibilify 
for hiring, framing, and overseeing ofher infernal coaches, and became 
an infernal champion for coaching in her organizafion. Today, VaTs 
company encourages and embraces a coaching climafe. 

WHERE COACHING RESIDES 

Part of the challenge for organizations creating a coaching climate 
is determining where coaching resides. In some organizations, 
coaching is located in the human resources (HR) or organiza¬ 
tional development (OD) department. For other organizations, 
it is part of leadership development or a corporate rmiversity 
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Once it has been determined where coaching resides, peo¬ 
ple can be selected as the internal champions to develop the 
strategy and implementation. Some people will naturally gravi¬ 
tate toward coaching. Others won't. Be sure those who become 
internal champions have the passion, desire, and entrepreneurial 
spirit to laimch and expand the reach of coaching. 

As coaching spreads, some people will want to get involved as 
internal coaches or as facilitators, if coach training programs are 
offered. The key is to be certain that the right people are selected 
to help laimch coaching, especially early in the process. 

The right people: 

• are usually collaborative by nature. 

• see others as capable and creative, trusting them to solve 
problems and make decisions. 

• share feedback in a timely way and ask for feedback on their 
own behavior and impact. 

• want the best not only for themselves but also for the orga¬ 
nization and team members. 

• are focused on developing others, as well as on projects and 
goals. 

• are gracious when mistakes are made and look for the learn¬ 
ing in them. 

• model coaching in all interactions. 


Making It Real 

• Who comes to mind when you think about the qualities 
of internal coaches? 

• How can they become engaged with future coaching? 

• What other qualities come to mind as you think about 
internal coaches in your organization? 
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TRAINING INTERNAL COACHES 

Once the right people have been identified to help create a coach¬ 
ing climate, they need to be trained as coaches. Many coach 
training opportunities are available. One of the best resources 
for a list of schools is the International Coach Eederation (ICE; 
www.CoachEederation.org), which accredits coach training pro¬ 
grams and certifies individual coaches. Training is an ideal 
starting point for acquiring the skills and competencies of 
a coach. 

While many schools are accredited by the ICE, few are solely 
focused on coaching inside organizations. The purpose of train¬ 
ing for internal coaches is to teach how coaching can be used ef¬ 
fectively inside an organization, which is different from training 
to help people become professional external coaches. Be careful 
to look for coach training programs that are suited to organiza¬ 
tional coaching. 

If a large number of people from the organization are being 
trained in coaching, there are a variety of ways to get started. 
One organization with 20 coaches decided to have its coaches 
go through two different training programs so they could share 
what they'd learned with each other. During and after their train¬ 
ing, they met regularly to share their experiences, similarities, 
and differences. Another company with more than 100 inter¬ 
nal coaches used one coach training school predominantly. That 
company has a consistent language surrounding coaching that 
has served them well. Other companies don't specify which 
schools to attend. Instead, they leave it up to the individuals 
to select the coach training program. 

Being coached is another way to learn about coaching. Every 
coach training school has professional coaches leading classes 
and modeling coaching, and most schools recommend that par¬ 
ticipants experience coaching first-hand. Working with a profes¬ 
sional coach who can serve as both a coach and a mentor helps 
to jump-start the learning process. Working with a number of 
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coaches offers a broad perspective on what coaching is and how 
to employ it most effectively. 

Equally important in learning about coaching is getting as 
much experience as soon as possible coaching others. The late 
Thomas Leonard, widely recognized as a pioneer in the field of 
coaching, would tell his students: "You aren't really a coach un¬ 
til you've coached at least 100 people." He was referring to the 
learning that occurs for the coach while coaching others. Even 
in the early stages of coaching, it is acceptable to coach others 
and to start practicing as soon as possible in order to learn from 
each coaching interaction. Internal coaches should be instructed 
to keep a log that includes the following: 

• Coach training hours 

• Contact information and hours spent coaching others 

• Contact information and hours they are coached by a certified 
coach 

• Key learnings from each coaching interaction 

Eor more guidelines, go to the ICE Web site, at www.coach 
federation.org. 

IMPLEMENTING INTERNAL COACHING 

If your organization is planning to implement internal coaching, 
there are a number of questions that are best answered early in 
the planning stages. The questions in Table 2.1 are intended to 
serve as a starting place, not an exhaustive list. They can also 
serve as the basis for internal commimications about coaching, 
for those who are coaching as well as those receiving coaching. 

DEVELOPING A SYSTEMATIC APPROACH 
TO INTERNAL COACHING 

Getting trained as a coach and practicing with others are starting 
points when creating an internal coaching climate. If there is a 
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Table 2.1 

Coaching Questions to Aid impiementation 

Information Needed by People 
Questions for Internal Coaches Being Coached 


What is the business reason for 
using internai versus externai 
coaches? 

What are the specific objectives for 
coaching? 

How wiii the organization know if 
the coaching has been 
successfui? 

How are internai coaches chosen? 

What criteria are used to screen 
them? 

To whom do coaches report? 

is coaching part of or exciusiveiy 
the coaches' roie? 

Who is responsibie for ongoing 
oversight, training, and 
deveiopment of internai 
coaches? 

What is the coaching 
methodoiogy? 

What content is used for training 
and orientation of peopie being 
coached? 

What is the process for training and 
orientation of internai coaches? 

What kinds of coaching are 
offered? (This refers to 
ieadership deveiopment 
coaching, coaching to support 
iearning, performance coaching, 
etc.) 


Who is eiigibie for coaching? 
How are peopie who are eiigibie 
for coaching informed that it is 
avaiiabie to them? 


What is the process for matching 
coaches with those being 
coached? 

What is the process for orienting 
peopie to coaching? 

What is the process for connecting 
peopie with their coaches? 


How much coaching do peopie 
receive, and how frequentiy are 
they coached? 


{Continued} 
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Table 2.1 

Coaching Questions to Aid impiementation {Continued) 

Information Needed by People 
Questions for Internal Coaches Being Coached 


How will coaches connect with 
their clients? 

What information will coaches 
receive about their clients? 

How will coaches schedule and 
deliver coaching? 

Will managers be included in the 
coaching process? 

If not, what information will they get 
about the coaching? 

If so, how will communication with 
managers be managed? 

What record-keeping and 
documentation will be expected 
of the coaches, such as sessions 
completed, information about 
what is happening in the 
sessions, and so forth? 

What process will coaches use to 
share information with 
appropriate parties? 


How can people extend their 
coaching if they want more? 

What is the recourse for a person 
who finds the coaching is 
unsatisfactory? 

What is communicated about the 
coaching, to whom and by 
whom? 

What will be expected of people 
being coached in terms of 
communication about their 
coaching? 

How is success measured and 
communicated with others? 


desire to have internal coaches, an infrastructure to support the 
coaching should be built. 

It is beyond the scope of this book to lay out a comprehensive 
systematic approach, as each organization is unique. Thus, the 
infrastructure and approach will have to be customized to meet 
the specific needs and objectives for each coaching environment. 
Nevertheless, there are a number of questions to consider, the 
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answers to which can serve as guidelines for developing an ap¬ 
propriate approach. 


What Is Your Definition of Coaching? 

A first step is to define coaching for your organization. As noted 
in Chapter 1 , definitions of coaching abound. Whether your orga¬ 
nization develops its own definition or uses one from a different 
source, be sure it is specifically related to the organization's de¬ 
sired outcomes. For example, one organization defines coaching 
simply as "facilitating the development of others." Another de¬ 
fines it as "a specific process by which individuals are developed 
for sustained improvement and business results." Having a defi¬ 
nition for coaching helps to paint a picture for others about what 
the process will mean within the organization. 


What Is Your Internal Communication Plan? 

To expand coaching inside an organization, a strategic internal 
communication plan should be developed. Think about who 
needs to know about coaching, what they need to know, when 
they need to know it, and how the information will be commu¬ 
nicated. The commimication plan might include the following: 

• Sending multiple short messages through an internal 
newsletter. 

• Scheduling key leaders to leave voice messages on a regular 
basis. 

• Sending well-planned emails that contain pertinent infor¬ 
mation. 


In one organization, people who had been coached gave per¬ 
mission to share their experiences in internal commimications. 
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Making It Real 

As an internal communications plan is being established, 
think about: 

• What are the intended benefits of the coaching? 

• How do the benefits link to the overall initiatives and 
corporate strategy? 

• Who are the sponsors at strategic and implementation 
levels? 

• What can people expect when they are coached? 

• What are the timelines for rollout? 


Who Will Be Doing the Coaching? 

A key question to ask and answer about internal coaching cli¬ 
mates is, "Who will do the coaching?" Is it the manager's job? 
Are there designated internal coaches? Will external coaches be 
used at certain levels? All of the above? 

Any coach, internal or external, should be able to adequately 
answer the questions in Table 2.2 prior to starting the coach¬ 
ing engagement, in order to avoid ugly surprises. Even coaches 
who have experience with the company as a whole will want to 
familiarize themselves with the special political climate, confi¬ 
dentiality strictures, specific culture, and other distinctions par¬ 
ticular to the area they are working in and the objectives of the 
engagement. 

In some organizations, managers are expected to use coaching 
skills as part of their roles. If so, they need to be trained to un¬ 
derstand exactly what coaching means and how to do it. In other 
organizations, internal coaches, often as part of the HR function, 
have coaching as part of their job descriptions. This needs to be 
clearly articulated in any communications that go out. Still other 
companies use a combination of internal and external coaches. 
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Table 2.2 

Coach Checklist 

Number 

Questions y 

Answers/Notes 

Politics 

1 

What is the political power 
structure of this organization? 


2 

Who is your sponsor in the 
organization, and what are that 
person's goals? 


3 

Does your organizational contact 
have the respect of others? 


4 

Does your organizational contact 
have authority? 


5 

Who in the organization 
disagrees with the decision to 
initiate a coaching program? 


6 

What are the goals of these 
people? 


7 

How might these people be 
influenced? 


8 

Is there any way the coaching 
program might be undermined or 
sabotaged, inadvertently or not? 


Confidentiality 

1 

When you’re hired by an 
organization to work with one or 
more individuals, who is the 
client? 


2 

How will you communicate about 
confidentiality with your sponsor 
and with individuals being 
coached? 



{Continued) 
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Table 2.2 

Coach Checklist (Conf/nued) 


Number 

Questions J 

Answers/Notes 

3 

With whom do you share 
information, and what is the 
nature of that information? 

(Legalities must also be 
considered. For example, what 
must be reported by law, such as 
crimes? To whom and when must 
it be reported?) 


4 

What themes and patterns 
related to the initiatives can be 
shared with management? 


5 

Is your written contract clear 
regarding confidentiality? 


6 

How do you best establish a 
confidential relationship with the 
individuals you’re coaching? 


7 

What do you do when the 
organizational contact asks you 
for information about the 
individuals being coached? 


8 

How will you get buy-in from the 
individuals being coached if the 
organization has hired you? 


9 

How much support will you get 
from the organization to support 
education, enrollment, and 
feedback? 


10 

Are there any potential 
confidentiality pitfalls within this 
organization that you can be 
aware of now? 
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Table 2.2 

Coach Checklist (Conf/nued) 

Number 

Questions y 

Answers/Notes 

Culture 

1 

How will you familiarize yourself 
with the language, norms, and 
protocols of the organization? 


2 

Can you identify any underlying 
cultural trends or expectations in 
this organization? 


3 

How do people treat each other in 
the organization? (Is the person/ 
relationship more important than 
the result/deliverable, or vice 
versa?) 


4 

How are birthdays, births, 
illnesses, and other personal 
events/situations treated? 


5 

How is physical space used? (Is it 
shared or defended? Is there a 
communal feeling or territorial 
attitude?) 


6 

How do people in the culture 
identify themselves? (Is 
individuality encouraged or 
discouraged? Do employees 
dress in a uniform way?) 


7 

How do people treat time? (Is 
there a "work-harder-than-thou” 
competitive quality? Do people 
leave at a reasonable hour in full 
view of their colleagues, or do 
they slip out leaving a jacket 
behind and the lights on?) 



{Continued) 
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Table 2.2 

Coach Checklist (Conf/nued) 

Number 

Questions J 

Answers/Notes 

8 

How do people communicate 
and exchange information? (Is 
email the accepted form of 
communication, or do employees 
rely on conversation?) 


9 

How many remote workers are 
there? How does this affect 
in-house employees? How does 
this affect your work? 


10 

What is the observable balance of 

business results versus value on 
people? 


Coaching versus Consulting 

1 

What language do you use to 
distinguish coaching from 
consulting, particularly when 
establishing a coaching 
relationship with the organization 
and with the individuals being 
coached? 


2 

Precisely, how do you offer a 
coach approach when you have 
areas of expertise from which the 
organization or individuals being 
coached might benefit? 


3 

In what ways do you add value 
other than offering expertise? 


4 

Do you foresee a need in this 
organization for consulting, as 
opposed to coaching? In what 
areas? 
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Table 2.2 

Coach Checklist (Conf/nued) 

Number 

Questions y 

Answers/Notes 

5 

How will you meet the consulting 
need? How will you handle 
necessary referrals for issues you 
might encounter with individuals 
being coached, such as need for 
therapy, addiction counseling, and 
so forth? 


6 

Do you have professional 
consulting resources available for 
use on this project, if necessary? 


7 

Is any of your expertise in the 
area(s) where this organization 
may need consulting? If so, how 
will you handle this potential 
dilemma? 


8 

How will you clarify to both the 
organization and the people being 
coached that your role is as 
coach, not consultant? 


9 

How can you become more 
comfortable being only coach, 
and not slipping into the 
consultant role? 


10 

How will you prevent the 
individuals being coached 
and the organization from falling 
into the habit of using you as a 
consultant? 



{Continued) 
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Table 2.2 

Coach Checklist (Conf/nued) 

Number 

Questions J 

Answers/Notes 

Tracking and Accounting 

1 

Are you a detail person, capable 
of providing the kind of tracking 
necessary for this engagement? 


2 

What kind of internal 
administrative help will you be 
offered? 


3 

Will you have resources and 
staff available to use in the 
administrative and tracking 
mode for this project? (Should 
you be building in fees for this 
service, regardless of what help 
you are promised?) 


4 

Have you delineated the 
administrative, tracking, and 
accounting requirements for this 
engagement? 


5 

How will individuals sign up 
for coaching, and how will 
communication be handled? 


6 

Who will schedule appointments, 
and how will rescheduling be 
handled? 


7 

What is the cancellation policy? 


8 

If you are on-site, who will book 
the space you require? 


9 

What are the communication 
protocols within this organization, 
for you, the individuals being 
coached, and management? 
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Table 2.2 

Coach Checklist (Conf/nued) 

Number 

Questions y 

Answers/Notes 

10 

What are invoicing specifics? 


Triangles 

1 

Do you have definition, clear 
language, and understanding 
of triangles? How will you 
communicate this concept to 
both the organization and those 
being coached? 


2 

What communication issues need 

to be considered at the onset of 
this contractual agreement? 


3 

How will you set up your contract 
initially to prevent triangles? 


4 

How will "who brought you in” 
versus "who you are working with” 
affect the engagement? 


5 

How can you start coaching 
quickly and strongly so that 
individuals being coached feel 
they can trust you? 


6 

To whom have you communicated 
what information will be shared, 
with whom and by whom? 


7 

To whom do you actually report, 
and how will you disseminate 
information to this person? 


8 

How will ongoing communication 
happen to prevent triangles? 



{Continued) 
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Table 2.2 

Coach Checklist (Conf/nued) 

Number 

Questions J 

Answers/Notes 

9 

Who has what power in the 
relationship, and who is acting 
out? 


10 

How can you help both the 
organization and those being 
coached gain clarity about 
triangles and potential triangle 
situations? 


Measurement and Evaluation 

1 

How will you and the organization 
know what to measure, and how 
will you define success? 


2 

How can you know that you are 
clear as to why you are coaching 
in the organization? 


3 

How has your presence been 
communicated to individuals 
being coached? 


4 

Have all deliverables been 
contracted, up front and in 
writing? 


5 

What expertise can be shared or 
brought in to help the organization 
measure the effectiveness of the 
coaching initiative? 


6 

What surveys or assessments will 
you (or others) perform up front 
and measure against at the end? 
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Table 2.2 

Coach Checklist (Conf/nued) 

Number 

Questions y 

Answers/Notes 

7 

How will you measure data 
without skewing it? 


8 

How will you use the data to show 
whether or not the coaching was 
worth the investment? What if it 
wasn't? How will you handle that? 


9 

Would your organization be 
content with qualitative, anecdotal 
feedback from individual 
participants? If so, are there any 
parameters for this feedback? 


10 

What is required to collect this 
anecdotal feedback and deliver it 
to the organization? 


Personal 

1 

What specifically, do you need 
right now to be ready for this 
coaching engagement? (Do you 
need, for example, additional 
training or particular resources?) 


2 

Where is your personal 
development in terms of this 
coaching engagement? 


3 

What plan will you put into place 
to move forward in your personal 
development, in general, and as it 
relates to this engagement? 



{Continued) 
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Table 2.2 

Coach Checklist (Conf/nued) 


Number 

Questions J 

Answers/Notes 

4 

Do you have any beliefs or 
attitudes about organizations 
(or about this organization in 
particular) that may interfere 
with your coaching? 


5 

How can you anticipate 
preconceived attitudes and make 
plans to prevent them from 
interfering? 


6 

Do you have clearly defined 
values, and are you prepared to 
stand up for them in this 
organization? 


7 

Are you going into this 
engagement completely confident 
in your abilities as a coach and 
competent businessperson? 


8 

Are there any personal issues 
that you need to address 
regarding this engagement that 
may have been missed? 


9 

If you are working as a solo coach 
in this engagement, how might 
you plan to add other coaches, if 
necessary, for any contract 
expansion? What will be your 
criteria? 


10 

Have you determined up front, 
prior to this engagement, that you 
will always take the "high road,” 
claim responsibility, and act with 
integrity throughout the project? 
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knowing that some executives prefer to work with an external 
coach to enable increased confidentiality, objectivity, and honest 
input. 

What Types of Coaching Will Be Offered? 

Many types of coaching are used in organizations. Defermining 
the most appropriate for your company musf be based on whaf 
if mosf needs. For example: 

• Do employees attend framing buf fhen fail fo apply fhe infor¬ 
mation in practice? If so, fhen coaching fo supporf learning 
may be appropriafe. 

• Do key leaders or employees wifh high pofenfial need fo be 
able fo move info new positions more efficienfly? If so, fhen 
leadership developmenf coaching may be fhe besf fif. 

• Is fhe indusfry shifting in ways fhaf require organizational 
strategy and executive-level changes? 

• Is there a need for a clear succession sfrafegy? If so, fhen 
execufive coaching should be considered. 

• Are fhere valuable key leaders in your organization who 
have performance issues fhaf need fo be addressed? If so, 
fhen performance coaching may be the answer. 

The point is, be sure to take the time to determine which offer¬ 
ings are mosf relevanf fo achieve fhe desired business resulfs. 

What'S the Process for People Who Want to Be Coached? 

It's Friday morning. Alex has had a rough week with his team on a 
project that has a tight deadline. The team is not working well together. 
Alex feels as if he's had fo baby-sif all week, and he's ready fo fire fhe 
enfire feam. On Wednesday, Alex spoke wifh his manager abouf fhese 
challenges. During fheir conversafion, Alex became aware fhaf he 
was confribufing fo fhe furmoil and fhaf his leadership skills needed 
improvemenf. As his manager asked revealing quesfions, Alex began 
fo fhink of ofher ways fo work wifh his feam. 
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Because Alex was so open and eager to improve his skills, his man¬ 
ager suggested that Alex might benefit from additional coaching, and 
explained fhaf fhere were infernal coaches who mighf be helpful. Alex 
was infrigued and asked how fo gef sfarfed. 

Organizations need a process for those people who want for¬ 
mal coaching from an internal coach. Informal coaching can hap¬ 
pen at any time. Setting up a formal coaching structure requires 
thought and intentional action. One of the first questions to be 
answered is: "Who is eligible for coaching?" Executives only? 
Executives and managers? Anyone with supervisory responsi¬ 
bility? Again, since each organization is different, this question 
begs a strategic discussion based on what is going on and what 
the organizational needs are. 

Assuming that there are internal coaches as part of the coaching 
climate, it is important to clarify how people sign up for coaching. 
Is it a self-selection process? Do individuals, such as Alex, need to 
be recommended for coaching by a manager? May others nomi¬ 
nate someone for coaching? These questions need to be answered 
so that systems can be created to support the decisions made. 

What Documentation Is Needed? 

Anticipating and developing the systems and documentation, 
before the coaching launch, helps people know what to expect 
from the coaching process. Knowing who is responsible for the 
coaching, and who to talk to if something goes awry, offers reas¬ 
surance and security when challenges arise. 

When building an internal coaching climate, documentation 
can be extremely useful. Most often, documentation includes 
downloadable or printable material in the form of manuals or 
handbooks that cover information both for the coaches and the 
people being coached. Having this information readily accessible 
to the people who need it is vital. This includes managers who 
might be recommending people to be coached, coaches, and the 
individuals who will receive coaching. 
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In addition, think about the process for signing up. Will you 
provide a formal registration form? Or will an informal email or 
voice mail sign-up be sufficient? Who will oversee the coaching, 
to ensure that the best coach is working with each individual? 
What is the monitoring process for the coaching? 


NOTE 

See the Sample Coaching Participant Manual in Appendix 1. 


An organization with 5,000 employees has 10 designated internal 
coaches. Bernie, the company champion who helped launch inter¬ 
nal coaching, oversees these coaches. On Wednesday, when Bemie 
arrived at his office, he found coaching requesfs from seven people. 
Five of fhe requesfs came via email and voice mail, wifh general in¬ 
formation abouf fhe people wanting coaching. Two of fhe requesfs 
came via fhe form provided on fhe company's infranef, which asks 
for name, job fifle, manager's name, reason for requesting coaching, 
confacf, and ofher perfinenf information. 

Bernie sighed deeply as he lisfened fo fhe voice messages and read 
fhe emails fhaf had b 5 q)assed fhe infranef sysfem. Buf he smiled when 
he saw fhe two intranet-generated forms waiting for him. As he looked 
fhrough fhem, specific coaches came fo mind who would be good for 
each of fhe people who had requesfed coaching. He knew fhe capacify 
of each infernal coach and made assignmenfs based on fhaf knowl¬ 
edge. He fhen used an email femplafe fo respond fo fhe people being 
coached, as well as fo fhe coaches who would be assigned fo work 
wifh fhem. He smiled again, realizing how helpful fhe femplafe was. 
Having all fhe informafion—fhe name of fhe person being coached, 
fhe coach, fhe number of coaching sessions, how coaching would fake 
place (in fhis case, by felephone), whaf would be reporfed and fo 
whom, and general informafion abouf whaf fo expecf—^had made his 
fask so much easier. He hif fhe Send buffon and leaned back in his 
chair. 

Buf, nof for long, for Bemie fhen had fo email fhe five people who 
had confacfed him direcfly insfead of completing fhe online form. He 
senf each one an email wifh a link fo fhe documenf fhaf needed fo 
be filled ouf. Again, he sighed, wondering when everyone would use 
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the appropriate systems and processes he had created for everyone's 
convenience. Next, he scheduled a meeting for all fhe infernal coaches 
fo discuss whaf fhey were learning abouf coaching and how fo expand 
if in fheir company. And fhen he.... 

Just what does Bemie have to do with creating a coaching cli¬ 
mate? All of the tasks that Bernie was dealing with are those that 
need to be addressed when setting up internal coaching. Think¬ 
ing through the many questions and implications helps establish 
a strong system of internal coaching. In addition, flexibility and 
adaptability are vital to the ebb and flow of coaching. As input 
is received from people who are being coached and from the 
coaches, refinements to the process or systems can be made. The 
key is to learn from every experience of coaching. 


CHALLENGES THAT ARISE WITH COACHING 

Whenever there are external or internal coaches involved in or¬ 
ganizations, challenges will arise. They may take the form of 
failing to have the right systems in place, or not in a timely 
fashion. Challenges may come in matching the right coach with 
the person being coached. Or they may come from the myriad 
surprises that inevitably occur when people work together. 

It is wise to expect challenges, and to know who the primary 
contact is to address them. This means that if someone doesn't 
like what is going on in coaching, he or she knows with whom to 
speak internally. Or if someone needs a different level coach, that 
individual knows where to turn. Eor the coaches, it means that 
if there's a challenge with a person they're coaching, they have a 
safe and confidential colleague to discuss the problem with, and 
together, they can determine next steps and appropriate actions. 

As coaching is launched, and gains momentum within the or¬ 
ganization, it's a good idea to share success stories, as they can be 
inspiring and help engage others in a coaching process. Be sure 
that before publicizing successes, permission has been granted 
to include personal and department names. If not, publicize the 
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stories anonymously. Confidentiality is critical to the success 
of coaching, so when someone requests anonymity respect the 
request. 

Measuring the Success of Internal Coaching 

With any kind of organizational coaching, it's important to know 
up front what success looks like and how it will be measured. 
When establishing the strategy for internal coaching, have clear 
objectives. For example, one objective may be to prepare key 
leaders for their next positions. Most organizations already know 
the average length of time, usually months or years, it takes 
before new leaders find their stride. If this is one of the objectives, 
measure how much more quickly this has occurred as a result of 
coaching. 


NOTE 

See Chapter 5 for expanded coverage of this topic. 


One objective may have to do with the churn rate, and the 
need to increase retention of sales reps. Most organizations al¬ 
ready know what the current churn is and how much it costs. 
If this is an objective, encourage a number of sales leaders to be 
coached and then measure their increased retention against those 
who aren't getting coached. 

A second objective may be to help a key leader learn how to 
influence direct reports differently. Evaluation for this objective 
may include interviews, surveys, 360-degree feedback, or just 
"word on the street" input. If this is the objective, consider mak¬ 
ing coaching available to the people on the leader's team so that 
they can learn how to work more effectively with the leader, too. 

Many companies are beginning to reap the benefits of using 
coaching in a strategic way. These companies are seeing their cor¬ 
porate cultures change. But make no mistake: creating a coaching 
climate isn't a quick fix. It takes several years to shift a culture. 
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Driving cultural change, including coaching, takes relentless 
focus, patience, and persistence. It takes a clear strategy linked 
to organizational objectives, in conjunction with buy-in from the 
top. It can be done, and it's worth it. 


Making It Real 

• Where is your organization in its readiness for a coaching 
climate? 

• In what specific ways can you influence others toward 
coaching? 

• In what specific areas do you need to develop, person¬ 
ally and within your organization, to model a coaching 
approach? 


The Nonnegotiables 

Certain nonnegotiables must be in place before an organization 
offers coaching. These are explored in the following subsections. 

When Valerie, an HR professional in the aerospace industry, was 
tasked with looking into how coaching could benefit her company, 
she knew she needed help. As she began to look around, she dis¬ 
covered a plethora of information from many vantage points. Con¬ 
tinuing to explore, Valerie identified a number of themes inherent 
in coaching, regardless of who she talked to. She soon correctly de¬ 
cided that, in order for coaching to be effective in her company, she 
would need to insist that certain normegotiables be a part of the 
coaching initiative. 

Valerie was a smart woman! As she learned about coaching, 
she recognized that many people offer professional coaching, 
some of whom are excellent, very effective coaches who know 
how to create strong, healthy coaching relationships. To create 
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the relationships that foster effective organizational coaching, 
certain nonnegotiables must be in place. These include: 

• Senior level buy-in (executive support) 

• Clearly stated WllFM (what's in it for me)—clear idenfifica- 
fion of professional and corporafe benefifs 

• Confidenfialify in coaching relafionships 

• Action 

• Internal marketing 

• Excellent administration 


Senior-Level Buy-in 

Top-level support is critical for coaching and ofher leader¬ 
ship developmenf efforfs fo be successful, says Scoff Blanchard, 
vice presidenf of delivery wifh The Ken Blanchard Companies. 
Senior-level buy-in comes as people learn abouf coaching and 
share resources and experiences abouf if. Microsoff offers regu¬ 
lar and frequenf webinars (Web-based seminars), including fhose 
with a focus on coaching. Many books and articles discuss coach¬ 
ing and ifs benefifs. The Harvard Business Review, Fast Company, 
and Wall Street Journal are jusf a few publicafions fhaf regularly 
publish informafion abouf coaching. 

When leaders personally engage in fhe process of coaching, 
fhey are modeling the level of involvemenf fhey wanf from ofh- 
ers. Even if executive leaders don'f parficipafe personally in fhe 
coaching process, they must clearly endorse and be committed 
to the benefits of coaching. The more connections made from ex¬ 
ecutive levels in fhe organizafion, fhe better fhe enrollmenf and 
engagemenf by individuals receiving coaching. 

In one high-tech company where a large number of people were be¬ 
ing coached, the entire executive team was required to participate in 
an on-site launch of the coaching initiative. The purpose of having 
them present for the launch was to acknowledge the importance of 
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the coaching and the sponsorship by top-level leadership. As part of 
the meeting, several executives shared their own experiences being 
coached. Needless to say, there was almost 100 percent enrollment 
and completion of fhe coaching process. 


Clearly Stated WIIFM 

How often do you have to take precious time away from your 
work to do something you aren't sure will be beneficial? How 
motivated would you be to participate in something you didn't 
think was relevant? How many meetings do you attend each 
week that fit those criteria? 

For coaching to be embraced imiversally, it must be linked to 
company objectives. Coaching can support strategic initiatives, 
develop "bench strength," encourage professional development, 
and leverage training time and dollars. Whatever the purpose 
of the coaching initiative in your company, be sure to link it 
strategically to the organization's goals and objectives, as well as 
to the individual's role in the company. 

When the coaching initiative was rolled out at a manufacturing com¬ 
pany, the division VP sent several emails to explain why coaching was 
being used to develop leaders. One leader, Ken, was resistant to being 
coached. Maybe he was too busy to read the memos sent by his VP, 
or he didn't realize how important it was. He may not have recog¬ 
nized that coaching was a way to develop future leaders, or thought 
that others needed it, but not him. He may even have thought that 
he was too important for that warm-and-fuzzy stuff called coaching. 
Unfortunately, when Ken's VP heard that Ken wasn't engaged yet 
with his coach, she was upset. She decided that even though it would 
take valuable time, it was important to let him know, in no uncertain 
terms, what was expected of him in this regard. 

"Ken, we know that you haven't participated in the coaching ini¬ 
tiative yet," she began. "But this is part of the process for our future 
leaders, and if you want to continue to rise through the ranks, we 
suggest you be in touch with your coach, ASAP! Coaching is part of 
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our leadership development process. We expect you to be on board 
with it." 

As soon as Ken understood that his participation in his company's 
coaching initiative would be linked to his potential future promotions 
in the company, he embraced the initiative. 


Making It Real 

Coaching can be effective in a number of ways. Answer the 
following questions to clearly identify personal and corpo¬ 
rate benefits to coaching: 

• On a scale of 1 to 10, how engaged are you at work? 
What would help you to be more so? 

• How clear are you on your key responsibility areas? 
What would increase your clarity if needed? 

• What goals do you have that would benefit from 
coaching? 

• What have you been thinking about but not taking 
action on that could help your team/organization? 

• How would increased collaboration help you in accom¬ 
plishing your goals? 

• How would giving timely feedback improve the per¬ 
formance of others? 

• What would be different if you had time to think strate¬ 
gically on a regular basis? 


Confidentiality in Coaching Relationships 

Wherever coaching exists in organizations, it is critical to clearly 
articulate what confidentiality means. Confidentiality needs to be 
addressed differently when external coaches are involved versus 
when the coaching is housed within the organization. 
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When an organization decides to use external coaches, confi¬ 
dentiality occurs at two discreet levels. The first level is with the 
organization as the client. The second level is with the individu¬ 
als being coached. 

At the first level of confidentiality, with the organization, a 
good working relationship must be established between the 
external coach(es) and the internal sponsor who oversees the 
coaching initiative. Often, when teams of exfernal coaches are 
involved, a head coach oversees fhe coaching. Prior to getting 
started, the head coach (or the external coach) and the inter¬ 
nal sponsor determine what will and will not be shared about 
the coaching. The head coach works closely with the coaches and 
with the organizational sponsor, communicating frequently with 
both to ensure successful coaching while mainfaining confiden¬ 
tiality Normally, the head coach does not have direct contact with 
the individuals being coached but rather with the organizational 
sponsor. 

At the second level of confidenfiality, wifh the individuals 
being coached, the organizational sponsor has direct contact 
with the people being coached and their managers. The individ¬ 
ual coaches also have direct contact with the individuals being 
coached. Confidentiality is required at this level. As depicted in 
Figure 2.1, setting up the structure in this way encourages in¬ 
creased communication and feedback wifhin fhe organization, 
rather than relying on the coaching team for feedback. 

With internal coaches, the dynamics are slightly different. The 
internal sponsor with oversight responsibility is in direct contact 
with the coaches. The sponsor must also be in contact with the 
individuals being coached to communicate what to expect, to 
share who the coach will be, and to serve as the liaison if fhere 
is a challenge. As depicted in Figure 2.2, the internal sponsor 
may be in some communication with the managers, but only in 
setting up the coaching initiative. The person being coached is 
responsible for keeping his or her manager updated on what is 
happening with coaching. 
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PRIMARY CLIENT 



PRIMARY CLIENT 


Figure 2.1 

Confidentiality with External Coaching 


In most organizations, confidentiality means that the coach, 
whether internal or external, will not share with anyone what 
is being discussed during the sessions. In other organizations, it 
means that the coach does not share content with the person's 
manager or with the HR professional involved. Whatever the 
definition of confidentiality in an organization, it must be clearly 
spelled out and adhered to in order for safe, open coaching rela¬ 
tionships to exist. 

All coaching must include clear agreements around confiden¬ 
tiality on three discrete levels: 


Confidentiality within the company. When companies are 
spending money on coaching, regardless of whether the 
coaches are internal or external, confidentiality within the 
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Figure 2.2 

Confidentiality with Internal Coaching 


company must be considered. Some companies want their 
HR professionals or internal sponsors to know what is hap¬ 
pening within the coaching relationship. This needs to be 
discussed as part of all coaching agreements. The effective 
coach expects clear agreements, often in writing, about what 
is shared and with whom. It is normal to expect that the 
number of sessions and the level of engagement may be dis¬ 
cussed, but not the content of the coaching sessions. In some 
cases, trends or themes can be reported back to the company, 
described carefully to protect individual content. 

• Confidentiality with the person being coached. This, also, is criti¬ 
cal for internal or external coaches. Again, establishing clear 
agreements about what communications will occur, how fre¬ 
quently, and with whom helps create a safe environment in 
which the coaching will take place. 
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• Confidentiality about what is shared by the coach regarding trade 
secrets. Effective coaches state clearly and up front that they 
will not pass anything on to others inside or outside of the 
coaching relationship. This includes not sharing anything 
relating to organizational charts or any other strategic or 
tactical information. 

One way to express confidentiality is as follows: 

"Everything within the coaching relationship stays within the coach¬ 
ing relationship. Coaches will not disclose any content being dis¬ 
cussed. Coaches may be asked to share the number of sessions com¬ 
pleted and how engaged clients seem to be. In those instances only, 
coaches will share information. If clienfs wanf fo falk abouf fhe con- 
fenf of fhe coaching sessions, fhey are free fo do so. The coaches will 
nof." 

Along with this approach, an effective coach encourages clients 
to increase commtmication with key stakeholders, including 
managers, HR professionals, team members, and colleagues. In 
this way, coaching can increase commtmication when the coach 
encourages the person being coached to share directly with those 
who need to be included. 


Action 

Coaching is about action—effective, intentional action. Whether 
the action is to think about something or to do something, action 
is an explicit part of coaching. Taking action just for the sake of 
taking action is, however, nothing more than a form of busy-ness, 
which is not what coaching is about. 

When coaching inside organizations, actions need to be aligned 
with the individual's key responsibility areas, along with team 
and organizational goals. Actions that may emerge from coach¬ 
ing include taking specific next steps, committing to something 
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that's been explicitly discussed, discussing a situation with some¬ 
one by a certain date, or thinking about a specific strategy or 
challenge. 

Some people are not ready for coaching because they are not 
ready or willing to take action. But that doesn't mean that there's 
a problem with the person. Sometimes the timing may be wrong, 
due to commitments or other projects that are in the works. If 
that is the case, coaching should be delayed or offered to others 
who are better positioned to move ahead. 


Internal Marketing 

An internal marketing plan is vital if coaching is to be respected 
and encouraged in organizations. The plan works best if it in¬ 
cludes clear statements about: what coaching is (and is not), who 
will be doing the coaching (external coaches or internal, or both), 
how it is positioned, who is eligible, who the senior-level cham¬ 
pions are, who the go-to person is, how confidentiality will be 
handled, how to get started, coaching parameters (how many 
sessions, method—^by phone or face to face, how to extend the 
coaching, etc.), how managers fit in, and how it will be measured. 
All of these must be addressed in the context of the specific goals 
and objectives of the organization. 


Excellent Administration 

One challenge with coaching within organizations is how to man¬ 
age it. Putting systems in place to set up and track the coaching 
process is critical. Many organizations don't realize how chal¬ 
lenging this can be! 


NOTE 

See Chapter 4 for more on measuring the success of coaching. 
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An initial question to ask is: Who "owns" the coaching. HR? 
OD? The leadership and development function? Regardless of 
fhe area if resides in, who fhere specifically owns if? All of fhese 
must be determined up front, with senior-level support. 

Once the question is answered about where coaching resides, 
it's time to decide how to enroll people in coaching; how to match 
coaches with internal clients; how to bring closure or respond to 
requests for exfended coaching; and how fo frack, reporf, and 
measure success. There are no cookie-cutter answers to any of 
fhese quesfions, as each organizafion is unique. Whaf is abso- 
lufely imperative is having more adminisfrafive supporf fhan 
you think you will need! 


Taking Action 

• Which areas are already strong and which need to be 
strengthened if your organizafion is fo implemenf coach¬ 
ing successfully? 

• Whaf knowledge or experience do you have wifh effecfive 
coaching in other organizations that you can bring into 
your organization? 

• What else do you need to know about coaching in order 
to be well informed? 






CHAPTER 3 


Managing the Coaching 
Experience 


Every coaching experience should be a j ourney with a clear and 
definable destination, and the coach is responsible for managing 
the pathways. If a person being coached walks away from a 
coaching conversation thinking, "Well, that felt good, but 1 am 
not sure what 1 really accomplished," then the coach is not paying 
enough attention to managing the coaching experience. 

One major predictor of coaching success is how much atten¬ 
tion is given to setting up the coaching partnership. A coaching 
partnership, like any relationship, flourishes when clear agree¬ 
ments exist up front. In addition, the coaching experience will 
only be successful if the goals for coaching are laid out up front 
and the milestones are tracked diligently. Finally, much growth 
in coaching can be subtle, with results that will only be real¬ 
ized over time, so the person being coached should be made 
aware of what is being accomplished throughout the course of 
coaching. 


STARTING ON THE RIGHT FOOT 

Ken Blanchard has said that when you take care of the beginning, 
the end takes care of itself. This is absolutely true of coaching. 
The following measures will ensure a productive coaching rela¬ 
tionship and create a nurturing environment for the person being 
coached: 
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Contracting 

The person being coached should have a clear understanding 
of: 


• What coaching is. 

• What it isn't. 

• What is expected of the coach. 

• What is expected of the person being coached. 

• What the person being coached might expect to accomplish 
with coaching. 

• What is and what is not held in confidence. Of course, the 
more confidentiality is assured, the more candid a person 
being coached will be. However, if a coach is paid by an 
organization, he or she will be expected to share a certain 
amount of information. At the minimum, the organization 
will want to know if and when the coaching started and how 
many coaching sessions have occurred. Ideally, the person 
being coached will be encouraged to share some details about 
the coaching experience with his or her manager or coaching 
sponsor and will be given some sort of communication tool 
to do this. In addition, the person being coached must be 
informed, up front, what kinds of issues the coach is obligated 
(as an agent of the organization) to report if they come up 
in coaching, such as allegations of fraud, discrimination, or 
harassment. 

• Organizational contact if the person being coached is not 
comfortable with the coach and is not able to effect a change 
by giving the coach feedback. 

The coach and person being coached must establish together: 

• What a good coaching experience looks like for the person 
being coached. The coach can ask the person being coached 
when in the past someone has been helpful, and extrapolate 
from past successes what kind of style might work best. 
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• How the coaching will take place, including frequency, form 
(on the phone or face to face), additional email/voice mail 
contact between coaching conversations. 

• Duration of the coaching contract. 

• Vision for the coaching. The vision can be established by 
answering the question: "What is the best-case scenario if 
the coaching is successful?" 

• Goals for coaching. Goals can be established by answering 
the question: "What will be different at the end of the coach¬ 
ing engagement?" 

• Goals may be used to establish clear focus areas and to craft 
an action plan. Alternatively, the person being coached will 
have input from his or her manager about development 
needs, or may have a good idea based on personal obser¬ 
vations. The person being coached may give permission to 
the coach to interview stakeholders, such as colleagues and 
direct reports, to get input about strengths to leverage and 
areas for development or attention. Individuals are often sur¬ 
prisingly aware of their development needs and are eager to 
discuss them in a safe environment. 

COACHABILITY QUESTIONS 

A coach might use the following questions to assess whether 
someone is a good fit for coaching. In general, the coach is looking 
for ability, readiness, and willingness to be coached. 

Is the person who wants to be coached: 

• Planning to stay in his or her role and/or grow with the 
organization for at least the next six months? 

• Currently feeling successful in his or her role and the orga¬ 
nization? 

• On an even keel from a performance standpoint (may have 
some challenges, but no serious problems)? 

• Eager to obtain, consider, and be influenced by feedback? 
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• Familiar with coaching or open to learning about coaching? 

• Open to new perspectives? 

• Experienced at learning from others? 

• Able to devote at least one hour or more per week to coaching 
sessions or commitments made in coaching sessions? 

• Willing to be challenged? 

• Self-confident enough to disagree with the coach and/or to 
give the coach feedback if coaching doesn't feel useful? 

• Able to do some introspection? 

• Eager to grow and change? 

• On an even keel personally; not grappling with severe 
personal problems that currently require focus, such as addic¬ 
tion recovery grief, difficult relationship issues that require 
close attention/therapy/counseling, contentious divorce/ 
custody/legal issues? 

The coach will have to assess whether coaching is the best way 
to serve the person who is potentially to be coached. Often, the 
decision is an intuitive one, but this checklist can help the coach 
pinpoint the specific set of circumstances that will help deter¬ 
mine whether the person is a good coaching candidate. If the 
individual is not, the coach can express his or her reservation 
and gauge the person's response. In addition, the coach may 
recommend other service providers (financial planner, therapist, 
addiction counselor) to work with the person instead of, or in 
addition to, the coaching. The key is that the coach has to have 
the courage and integrity to point out when coaching isn't right 
and be willing to give up a client. 

Coaching Session Preparation Form for Person 
Being Coached 

The coach may want to encourage the person being coached to 
prepare for each coaching session by looking at the past, present, 
and future in regard to the coaching relationship. Such prepa¬ 
ration helps focus the thoughts of the person being coached. 
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Ideal Coaching Participant Profile 

In setting up an organizational coaching initiative, the fol¬ 
lowing profile may be helpful in selecting participants. 

Ideal coaching participants are 

• Enthusiastic about the concept of continuous profes¬ 
sional development and learning 

• Willing and able to identify at least one key area in 
which they can commit to making a change 

• Open to finding a minimum of an hour of company time 
per week to speak with their coach (versus the "I just 
don't have time" attitude) 

• Willing to share openly about themselves and their per¬ 
ceptions with someone outside the company 

• Early adopters of new ideas/behaviors 

• See themselves as trailblazers, risk takers, leaders 

• Eimdamentally proud of working at their organization 


preparing that person for a more effective session. Guiding ques¬ 
tions in this effort might include: 

• What have I accomplished since our last session? 

• What did I not get done that I wanted/thought I needed to? 

• What challenges/problems am I facing now? 

• What opportunities are available to me now? 

• What do I most want to accomplish with my coach during 
our upcoming session? 

• I want to use my coach to:- 

• I want to stay focused on:- 

• Actions I will take:- 


NOTE 

All goals should be SMART: specific, measurable, actionable, rea¬ 
sonable (meaning it should be a challenge but not unachievable), 
and time-boimd. 
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To help assure accomplishment of goals, the person being 
coached should consider the following: 

• Milestones for each goal. 

• Focus areas for change. For example, the person being 
coached might seek a change in behavior, habits, or lifestyle. 

• Immediate action steps, if relevant. 

• Agreement about how action plans and steps will be tracked 
and recorded. 

A template for a coaching development plan is shown in Figure 
3.1. Of course, each question can be customized for the person 
being coached, to achieve maximum clarity about exactly what 
will be accomplished and the net value of accomplishments. The 
clearer the person being coached is before launching into action, 
the easier it will be to assess the value of each accomplishment 
in pursuit of the goal. The plan provides a built-in feedback and 
learning loop. 

If the person being coached is a linear, concrete thinker, he 
or she may want to fill out a plan personally. Others might not 
have the patience and will need the coach's direct assistance. 
Whichever method is used, the coach will need a clear, writ¬ 
ten plan to track activities and experiences along the way, and 
connect each new learning to the bigger picture. 

Finally, the coach and person being coached must craft a coach¬ 
ing covenant, in which the coach agrees to be honest and coura¬ 
geous on behalf of the client's best interest and stated agenda, 
and the client agrees to give the coach direct feedback about the 
coaching experience to help him or her be the best possible coach. 
This is how a true partnership is created, and how the best work 
is facilitated. 

The Sessions 

During the design and contracting stages the organization will 
often have specified the number of sessions that the coach and 
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I Coaching Davalopmant Plan 

' Won for Coaching (What doat my (work, prafottional. peraonaf] landscape look like as a result of coad^?) 


I Development Needs 


I Areas to Leverage 


I Goals Long Term (5-10 yrs). Short Term (2-3 yrs). 




diale (3 moe-2 yrs) 



Potential questions to make sure goal Is SMART 
What visJble behaviors will char>ge‘^ 

What action will you take to achieve the goaP 

By what date will you achieve this goaP 

Who will be impacted by the goaP 

How will you know that the goal has been achieved? 

What result do you expect in achieving this goal? 

How will this impact the business? 

What IS the estimated impact in dollars to the business? 
"smart Goal «2 


Milestones 






1 

i 


—^ 1 


What visible behaviors will change? 

What action will you take to achieve the goal? 

By what date will you achieve this goat? 

Who wiU be impacted by the goal? 

How will you know the goal has been achieved? 

What result do you expect in achieving this goal? 

How wiH this impact the business? 

What is the estimated impact m dollars to the business? 
SMAf^Goam^ ^ 

Milestones 


What visible behaviors will change? 

What action will you take to achieve the goal? 

By what date will you achieve this goal? 

Who will be impacted by the goal? 

’ What result do you expect In achieving this goal? 

, How will this impact the business? 

What is the estimated impact in dollars to the business? 
rSMARTGo^#4 


' Milestones 






Figure 3.1 

Coaching Development Plan 
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I Wtiat visible behaviors will change? 

1 What action will you take to achieve the goal? 
j By what date wiW you achieve this goal? 
i Who will be impacted by the goal? 
j How will you know the goal has been achieved? 
i What result do you expect in achieving this goal? 

I How will this impact the business? 

1 What is the estimated impact in dollars to the business? 


SMART Goal #S 


Milestones 


What visible behaviors will change? 

What action will you take to achieve the goal? 

By what date will you achieve this goaP 
Who will be impacted by the goal? 

How will you know the goal has been achieved? 

What result do you expect in achieving this goal? 

How will this impact the business? 

What is the estimated impact in dollars to the business? 


Figure 3.1 

Coaching Development Plan {Continued) 

person being coached are expected to have. For executive coach¬ 
ing, this will often be at least one or two coaching sessions per 
month for a minimum of 6 months. During each session, the per¬ 
son being coached should "check in with the big picture," for 
the purpose of connecting all conversations about day-to-day 
matters to the goals and focus areas. Accomplishments should 
be acknowledged and celebrated, and challenges used as oppor- 
timities to learn and grow. Unexpected problems or a sudden 
change in focus may necessitate reworking the goals. If this oc¬ 
curs, and it often does, the written documentation must reflect 
the changes. When goals are not reached during a coaching en¬ 
gagement, there should be a clear explanation. 

Ideally, the coach will track the agenda for each session based 
on previous conversations, looping back to topics that both the 
coach and person being coached have agreed to revisit. The 
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person being coached may also come to the session with an 
agenda, including such items as news to report, new informa¬ 
tion or requirements that may change the focus, or problems to 
solve. The coach's job is to work with the client to craft an agenda 
at the beginning of each call and manage the time so that every 
item is covered. Items that aren't covered can be deferred to the 
next session, and this should be tracked as well. 

Each session should end with the person being coached hav¬ 
ing the opportunity to reflect on what was accomplished dur¬ 
ing the meeting and to identify to-do's before the next session. 
Coaches can follow up with reminder emails or calls between 
sessions. 

Finally the coach and person being coached must agree on the 
time and place, if applicable, for the next session, to ensure there 
is no confusion. Such a strong sense of structure and continu¬ 
ity offers comfort to disciplined people and help for those less 
organized. 

Predictable Disillusionment 

A rarely discussed but common occurrence for the person be¬ 
ing coached generally occurs sometime between the fourth and 
seventh sessions with the coach. This assumes that at least 6 
conversations are contracted, and often there are more. The in¬ 
dividual usually begins the coaching engagement with a great 
deal of energy and enthusiasm, gains some early wins, and then 
loses steam as more difficult problems are tackled. This is pre¬ 
dictable and normal. The coach needs to be ready for it so he or 
she can take the appropriate measures to ensure the person being 
coached isn't permanently demotivated when he or she "hits the 
wall." 

Typically, disillusionment becomes apparent when the person 
being coached wants to change goals with no rational explana¬ 
tion, or says things such as, "This is harder than 1 thought," or 
"Maybe 1 should try something different." 
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When disillusionment occurs, the coach should first explain 
that it is normal, and that patience and persistence are required 
to get back on track. At this time, the coach should be ready to 
offer extra support, in the form of a pep talk for some and a 
challenge for ofhers. The key is for fhe coach to be prepared and 
maintain faith in the client. 

The Honorable Close 

It can be difficult for bofh fhe coach and fhe person being coached 
fo end a greaf coaching partnership. People facing fhe conclusion 
of fheir coaching relafionships have been known fo cancel ses¬ 
sions or miss them completely. This is often done in an effort 
to prolong the time that the person being coached can have the 
coach at his or her disposal. 

The coach is responsible to guide the person being coached ei¬ 
ther to bring the partnership to an honorable close or to recontract 
for addifional time. Recontracting for more fime is common, and 
can be effective, buf only if fhe goals needing fhe exfra fime are 
crystal clear to both parties. A client who is reluctant to give up 
the coach must be encouraged to examine what was gained from 
coaching and find alternative ways to provide that input and/or 
find appropriate mentors, managers, or colleagues to offer sup¬ 
port going forward. Often, the coach can teach the person being 
coached how to walk through the coaching thought process him- 
or herself—fhaf is, fo be able fo "go if alone." 

Mosf coaches are delighfed to be available for fufure coaching 
when the person is faced with a new challenge or transition that 
warrants additional support. It generally comforts the person 
being coached to know that the trusted coach will be available 
in the future, so that he or she will not have to go through the 
preliminaries all over again. 

Finally, the person being coached must have a sense of whaf he 
or she gained from the coaching investment, and be clear about 
how to maximize the accomplishments moving forward. To do 
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this, the coach should encourage the individual to answer these 
questions: 

• What do 1 have now that 1 didn't have before? 

• What habits have been changed, eliminated, or acquired? 

• What do 1 want to continue to leverage? 

• What do 1 need to be watchful of? 

• How will 1 be sure 1 don't revert to doing things that no 
longer serve me well? 

• How will 1 get support when I need it in the future? 

• How will 1 know when to take a step back to gain perspective 
when 1 need it? 

The successful coaching experience should not be a feel-good 
or abstract undertaking for the person being coached. It is the 
coach's job to manage the coaching experience and bring it to 
healthy closure. This allows the person being coached to under¬ 
stand the investment of time and energy, thereby vastly increas¬ 
ing the usefulness of the experience. 


Taking Action 

• How adept are you or your coaches at structuring the arc 
of the coaching relationship? 

• Where might the coaching structure need to be strength¬ 
ened? 

• What will you do differently? 






CHAPTER 4 


Measuring the Success of 
Coaching in Your Company 


Even though coaching has been taking place in organizations 
for several years, the research is just beginning to come in on 
the return on investment (ROI) for the process. Due to the time 
and the expense involved, to date, few studies have been done 
to measure the impact of coaching. However, several ways of 
measuring the success of coaching have emerged. This chapter 
looks at four approaches to measurement: 

• Informal surveys 

• Structured measurement interviews 

• Formal impact studies 

• Bottom-line dashboard tracking 


IDENTIFYING CLEAR OBJECTIVES FOR THE 
COACHING INITIATIVE 

As noted previously, before coaching is launched in an organi¬ 
zation, it is critical to get senior-level buy-in and sponsorship, as 
well as to think about how success will be measured. Senior-level 
sponsorship strengthens the effectiveness of coaching, especially 
as the coaching is linked to leadership initiatives. Identifying 
clear linkages between coaching, senior leaders, organizational 
objectives, and leadership competencies helps to encourage com¬ 
mitment to and, thus, success from, the coaching process. 
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We've said this before, but it bears repeating: Before coaching 
success can be measured, clear objectives for it must be estab¬ 
lished. This is as true for coaching as it is for training or other 
organizational investments. Articulating clear objectives means 
defining success. Examples of clear objectives include: 

• Increasing retention of key leaders by a minimum of 15 per¬ 
cent within the next 12 months. 

• Improving morale by at least 5 percent, as evidenced by pre- 
and postinitiative surveys (postinitiative surveys might be 
three months after coaching has stopped). 

• Increasing the number of one-on-one's with direct reports. 

• Improving the quality of executive-level communication to 
managers, as reported by managers. 

After they have been established, the objectives must be com¬ 
municated to coaches and those being coached. Communication 
methods include: a series of email announcements (single emails 
are less effective than a series), a combination of email and voice 
messages, or a formal launch that brings all participants together. 
At the same time objectives are shared, they should be linked to 
senior-level leadership and organizational initiatives. 

One of the most effective coaching launches in a Fortune 100 company 
brought all 40 participants together in one room along with the entire 
executive team. The CEO of the organization stood up first and said, 
"We are very pleased to be in the same room with you today to 
launch our first coaching initiative. Because you are the future of 
this organization, we want to invest in your career. We are offering 
coaching as a developmental resource, and we hope it serves you and 
our company well. We encourage each of you to speak with your 
managers and to identify three to five key areas to focus on with your 
coach. This is not intended to be punitive in any way. Rather, it's an 
investment in your development as a future leader of our company. 
One of our objectives for the coaching is to ensure that we have well- 
qualified, highly skilled leaders in the next few years. We hope you 
are one of those leaders." 
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In the preceding example, the launch was done during an on¬ 
site meeting, but the same information could have been com¬ 
municated via voice message or email. The key is to have high- 
level leaders who communicate clearly their commitment to the 
coaching and the objectives it entails. 

INFORMAL SURVEYS TO MEASURE SUCCESS 

At the same time senior-level sponsorship and objectives are be¬ 
ing identified, and as the coaching initiative is being launched, 
it's time to start thinking about measuring success. One way 
to gather data is to use online surveys, such as Survey 
Monkey (www.surveymonkey.com) and Zoomerang (www.info 
.zoomerang.com), as they are easy to send out to numerous peo¬ 
ple and to compile. Online surveys can be submitted anony¬ 
mously or can include personal information. 

Although surveys are most commonly sent out after coach¬ 
ing is completed, they can be prepared in advance so they are 
ready to send at predetermined times. Timing is everything. Con¬ 
sider when people are likely to complete the survey, and build 
in enough time to allow for at least one reminder, along with 
a link to the survey to those who haven't responded yet. Also 
consider how long after the completion of coaching you want 
to wait to gather information. Some organizations conduct their 
surveys within two weeks after the coaching initiative is com¬ 
pleted. Others allow at least six to eight weeks between the end 
of the coaching initiative and when survey results are gathered. 
Be sure to identify as many dates as possible before the coaching 
is completed. 

Sending surveys midway through the process is another way 
to gather data. If yours is a long-term coaching initiative—for 
example, executives are getting six months of coaching—this 
may be a useful approach to collect comprehensive data. Such a 
survey could ask specific questions related to the effectiveness 
of the coaching so far, the connection established between the 
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person being coached and the coach, any new skills or develop¬ 
ment areas being addressed, early application in the workplace 
of knowledge learned from coaching so far, and so forth. Two 
questions frequently asked are: "Overall, how would you rate 
your coaching experience?" and "What are the top three things 
you are doing differently as a result of the coaching?" 


Sample Coaching Questions to Ask 
Midway through the Process 

• How many coaching sessions have you completed? 

• How effective do you consider your coaching to be to 
date? 

• How satisfied are you with your coach? 

• What is the primary focus of your coaching? 

• How are you using your coaching within your role/job? 

• What are the top three things you are doing differently as 
a result of your coaching? 

• What would make your coaching experience more 
effective? 

• Overall, how would you rate your coaching experience? 


At the end of long-term coaching initiatives another survey 
can be distributed that includes some of the same questions 
along with others that are pertinent to the overall objectives. 
Subsequently, the data can be compiled and compared to check 
the progress (or lack of progress), as the coaching initiative pro¬ 
ceeded. 

It hardly needs to be said that the most effective surveys are 
those customized according to the needs of the organization and 
the desired information. Other survey preparation guidelines 
include: 

• Keep them brief, with fewer than eight questions that take 
no more than 10 minutes to complete. 
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• Don't assume people will know how many questions or how 
much time it will take. Communicate the details. 

• Tell participants that the time it will take to complete the 
survey is brief, so they are not daunted in advance. 


NOTE 

See the Sample Coaching Impact Report in Appendix 11. 


Making It Real 


How might informal surveys be used in your organization 

to measure the success of training or 
activities? 

other development 


STRUCTURED MEASUREMENT INTERVIEWS 

Interviews are another good way to gather data, but they must 
be structured properly to ensure neither the questions nor the in¬ 
terviewer are slanted to preconceived outcomes. The interviews 
can be conducted within the organization or through an external 
party. One useful method of structured interviews is the Man¬ 
chester approach,^ which follows this process: 

1. Talk with participants about the objectives for coaching, sat¬ 
isfaction with the coaching experience, and if they have 
achieved the objectives, new behaviors, and factors that 
contributed to the success (or failure) of the coaching 
process. 

2. Ask participants to quantify one business impact. (Note: 
High-end estimates are limited to $1 million, so even if some¬ 
one quantifies the impact at $6 million, it is converted to $1 
million.) 
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3. Ask participants what percentage of the dollar impact they 
attribute to coaching, as compared to other factors (such as 
changes in the economic environment, industry changes, or 
other concurrent initiatives). 

4. Ask participants to rate their confidence in that estimate. 
(Confidence levels usually range from 50 to 100 percent.) 

Once this information has been gathered, subtract the cost of 
the coaching, and divide the total by the cost of the coaching 
initiative. Once that number has been determined, multiply the 
amount by 100 percent to obtain an ROl percentage, representing 
an adjusted ROl. (In fact, the ROI has been adjusted several times 
in order to maximize the credibility of the data.) See Figure 4.1. 

As Gary, a key employee in a retail company, was becoming disgrun¬ 
tled, he was invited to receive six months of coaching. At the end of 
fhe period, Gary was invifed fo parficipafe in an inferview process fo 
assess ROI of fhe coaching process. During fhe inferview, Gary shared 
one of his key oufcomes: "There was a change between my boss and 
me. I wenf from being frusfrafed, unhappy, and ready fo leave, fo ca¬ 
pable and confidenf. My boss doesn'f handle employee challenges for 
me anymore. My coach helped me fo see how fo do fhings differenfly. 
Coaching helped a lof. I needed fhe coach fo 'gef in my face'; and af 
times I needed more supporf. I gof bofh from my coach. I gof whaf I 
needed when I needed if." 

When asked fo puf a label on fhe change he had experienced, Gary 
described if as "fhe refention of a key employee," and quantified if 
af $120,000, which covered rehiring and framing a new person. Gary 
was fhen asked fo share whaf percenfage he affribufed fo coaching; 


ADJUSTED ROI - PROGRAM COST x 100 
PROGRAM COST 


ROI 


Figure 4.1 

The Manchester Formula^ 
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he replied, "Sixty percent." When asked to rate his confidence in 
that percentage, Gary said it was easily 80 percent. In taking these 
numbers through the Manchester formula, and subfracfing fhe cosf of 
fhe coaching, fhe ROI was over 397 percenf. 


The Manchester approach can include an additional step. It 
would be easy to check in with Gary's manager to find out his 
perspective on what changes took place in Gary as a result of his 
being coached. Note, however, that interviews with other people 
to corroborate information take a few minutes and need to be 
carefully structured so as not to bias the interviewee. 


Making It Real 

How could structured measurement interviews be used in 
your organization to measure the success of training or 
other development activities? 


THE FORMAL IMPACT STUDY 

Impact studies are significantly more formal than surveys or 
structured measurement interviews. Based on the Success Case 
Methodology^ pioneered by Robert Brinkerhoff, impact studies 
have a formalized process, which includes examining data based 
on the objectives of the coaching initiative (with or without a for¬ 
mal training program), the people who embraced coaching and 
moved forward significantly, and the people for whom coach¬ 
ing was not as effective. One assumption when developing such 
studies is that the impact of coaching is variable, and is depen¬ 
dent on how much was learned and how the knowledge was 
applied on the job. This gives important information leading to 
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critical factors in the organization, which encourages (or discour¬ 
ages) application of the new knowledge. 

Impact Study Process 

Whenever a formal impact study is imdertaken, the first step is 
to understand the coaching process. This includes the objectives 
and timing for the coaching initiative. Knowing why coaching 
was launched can be helpful in understanding critical factors in 
the organization at the time of coaching. In addition, knowing 
how many coaching sessions each person receives, in conjunction 
with each person's area of responsibility, is important. 

After the aforementioned information is gathered, a survey 
is sent to all participants to gather pertinent data about the 
coaching initiative. More importantly, based on the survey re¬ 
sponses, approximately 10 percent of participants are selected 
for a formal telephone interview of approximately 20 minutes 
about their coaching experience. The interviews and subsequent 
collation of the interview data can be done internally or exter¬ 
nally. For the most objective results, it is best to use an outside 
person who is trained in the methodology and who can present a 
final report. 

During the telephone interviews, participants are asked to 
identify specific ways coaching has affected their personal ef¬ 
fectiveness and their business results. For many, coaching has a 
significant impact. However, it is common for some people to feel 
they have not benefited from the coaching experience, and this 
data is equally important. Either way, all participants are asked 
to think through the factors that contributed to the success or 
lack of success of the coaching process. Data from the interviews 
reveal not only what happened but also how it happened. Based 
on all the data, critical factors shown to have either facilitated or 
impeded success can be culled. These key factors are important 
to know, as they can be applied subsequently to other initiatives 
(training and/or coaching) within the organization. 
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From the data in the interviews, the leadership or business 
impact is determined, along with the bottom-line value of the 
coaching initiative. In addition, formal impact studies include 
sections on key findings and recommendations that help inform 
the organization on how to better leverage its investment in par¬ 
ticipants going through other workplace learning activities, in¬ 
cluding training and coaching. 


NOTE 

See Appendix 11 for a sample formal impact report. 


Making It Real 

How could a formal impact study be used in your organiza¬ 
tion to measure the success of training or other development 
activities? 


Tracking the Dashboard 

Some organizations measure ROl simply by tracking the change 
in bottom-line business results, otherwise known as the dash¬ 
board. Every business tracks a set of numbers to consistently 
assess the health of the company. These numbers can include 
employee satisfaction survey results, retention, sales increases, 
employee absenteeism, shrinkage, promotions, raises, bonuses, 
and more. Perhaps they are called key productivity indicators, health 
indicators, or the monthly index. Regardless, the success of coach¬ 
ing, to the extent that the coaching is designed to alter any sig¬ 
nificant number, can be assessed by a change (hopefully, for the 
better) on the dashboard. This is straightforward and easy to 
do (if measurement systems are already in place), and provides 
data that can be tracked over years. Like any of the ROl data dis¬ 
cussed here, the dashboard analysis can be second-guessed, and 
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is useful when bottom-line numbers are critical for measuring 
success. 

One organization discovered from its annual employee satisfaction 
survey scores that two areas—satisfaction with developmental op¬ 
portunities and manager relationship—yielded consistently poor re¬ 
sults. The organization was already providing all managers with ba¬ 
sic management training, which focused on building the competency 
"developing others," as defined by the company. As a result of the 
low satisfaction scores, the organization's leadership decided to pro¬ 
vide six months of coaching to all managers who had completed the 
training. Following this initiative, employee satisfaction experienced 
a small but historically significant increase the following year. The 
organization's senior leadership felt that the ROI had been proven 
sufficiently. 

Another organization that commissioned a full impact study 
also tracked bottom-line business results as part of its ROI mea¬ 
sure. Doing this can be fairly simple, especially in sales orga¬ 
nizations where sales numbers are tracked consistently. Other 
numbers can be tracked, too, if enough people receive coach¬ 
ing. Numbers such as retention, promotions, and performance 
review scores can be examined for increases. In one organization, 
the coaching initiative was designed specifically to help regional 
managers improve their hiring skills and increase hiring. The 
results were easy to track. 

The major challenge with using dashboard numbers to prove 
ROI is that coaching is only one of several variables. One client, 
whose chum (loss of qualified sales managers) was reduced by 
a staggering 67 percent during a time when all organizational 
senior leaders received coaching, agreed that the coaching had 
been a good experience, but pointed to another variable that 
he thought played a larger role in the reduction in churn. The 
client said: "This coaching has been without exception the best 
development initiative I have seen in my 20-year career, but let's 
face it, the dot-com bubble burst and the economy hit the skids 
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in the meantime, so I can't give all the credit for churn reduction 
to coaching." Dashboard numbers are clearly impacted by so 
many internal and external forces fhaf fhey can be fricky as an 
ROl indicafor unless fhey are held up againsf fhe dashboard of 
a comparable confrol group fhaf is subjecf fo fhe same variables 
buf receives no coaching. 


Making It Real 

How could tracking the dashboard be done in your organi¬ 
zation to measure the success of framing or ofher develop- 
menf acfivifies? 


FINAL THOUGHTS 

Regardless of how ROl is defermined, more and more organiza- 
fions are inferesfed in measuring fhe impacf and success of fram¬ 
ing and developmenfal acfivifies, including coaching. Each of 
the four approaches described in fhis chapfer has pros and cons. 
For example, while surveys are inexpensive and can be used 
fo gafher anecdofal information rafher quickly, fhey are usually 
brief and limifed in scope. And whereas sfrucfured measure- 
menf inferviews can be done infernally, and are low cosf, fhey 
are time-consuming for bofh fhe inferviewer and parficipanfs. 
Finally, formal impacf sfudies are fhorough and mefhodical in 
gathering information and relating it to the organization, but they 
are usually conducted by third parties and, therefore, are much 
more expensive. In organizations where collecfion and track¬ 
ing of dashboard numbers are already being done, fhis mefhod 
proves fo be a simple way fo defermine fhe ROl of coaching, 
fhough its validity can be easily disputed. 

Each of fhese mefhods can be used separafely or in combination 
fo gafher dafa. For example, some companies use surveys and 
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interviews together. Others use a dashboard approach to find out 
what exactly happened during the coaching initiative, with the 
key factors identified at the onset of coaching, along with surveys 
to find out how the coaching worked. Still other companies focus 
on only one method for determining ROl. 

To assess which way to go in your company, think about the 
objectives you will use for measuring fhe coaching initiative, fhe 
value of fhe dafa, and how fhe data will be used. If the data needs 
to be formalized for a board presentafion or fo defermine a larger 
role for coaching services af leadership levels, fhen a formal im¬ 
pact study may be warranted. One organization that measured 
the impact of coaching on leadership retention and development 
used a series of formal impact studies to prove that retention had 
increased substantially, thereby providing a foundation for fhe 
organization to continue with leadership coaching. 

If fhe dafa is needed fo prove fhaf internal coaching is effec¬ 
tive after training, then a survey may be adequate. In several 
organizations, there was concern that coaching might not really 
make a difference as a follow-up to training. In each case, a pi¬ 
lot was conducted to measure the effectiveness of coaching. The 
pilof was sef up so fhaf half of fhe parficipants received coach¬ 
ing and half did nof. In several organizations, the participants 
who received coaching were self-selected, and in others they 
were selected either by HR or their managers. In one company, 
classroom participants voted on who was most "coachlike," and 
those people received the coaching. In all pilots, the survey re¬ 
sults showed that coaching made a noticeable difference in how 
the knowledge was applied on the job. 

If requests have been made for hard ROl numbers, fhe sfruc- 
fured measuremenf inferviews may be fhe besf approach. These 
interviews are focused specifically on where coaching made a 
difference, as well as the bottom-line monetary value of fhat 
difference. In one organizafion, conducting the structured inter¬ 
views proved that the objectives for coaching had been met many 
times over. In fact, in this organization, approximately 75 percent 
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of participants requested additional coaching sessions after they 
had already received five months of coaching. 

ROl data is useful and important, especially during periods of 
economic downturns and reduced variable expenses. The key is 
to identify what can be measured and then measure it! Equally 
important is finding respected senior leaders who, as a result 
of being coached, have experienced tremendous personal and 
professional growth, as observed by others, and who become 
coaching champions for the benefits of coaching to the organiza¬ 
tion. 


Taking Action 

• Where is your organization currently in terms of mea¬ 
suring the success of training or other development pro¬ 
grams? 

• Where does your organization need to be in terms of mea¬ 
suring the success of training or other development pro¬ 
grams? 

• What steps can you take to move your organization for¬ 
ward? 


NOTES 

1. Joy McGovern, "Maximizing the Impact of Executive Coaching: Behav¬ 
ioral Change, Organizational Outcomes, and Return on Investment," 
The Manchester Review (Vol. 6,2001): 1-9. 

2. Robert Brinkerhoff, The Success Case Method: Find Out Quickly What's 
Working and What's Not (San Francisco: Barrett-Koehler, 2003). 







PART II 


Coaching Skills and 
Techniques 




CHAPTER 5 


The Coaching Process and Basic 
Coaching Skills 


A CARPENTER LOOKS AT a bare wall and builds functional and 
beautiful cabinetry. An artist looks at a blank canvas and creates 
an expressive masterpiece. A teacher looks at an impressionable 
child and instills a lifelong love for learning. 

The carpenter, artist, and teacher, in practicing their diverse 
disciplines, have mastered the skills and honed the processes 
necessary to ensure they are effective at what they do. Similarly, 
an effective coach, whether internal or external, uses a variety of 
skills and a proven process when working with organizations. 
Depending on what will be most beneficial for the person being 
coached, an effective coach uses one skill or another, and often 
uses several simultaneously. He or she also adjusts the coaching 
process to best match the needs of the person being coached. 

As stated earlier, coaching is a deliberate process that helps 
others to move forward toward achieving their goals. This chap¬ 
ter presents a coaching process and explores four core coaching 
skills that can easily be adapted to each person's needs and sit¬ 
uation. The information in this chapter can be used by coaches 
and by managers and leaders who are using coaching skills. 


THE C-FAR COACHING PROCESS 

Coaching is a defined and deliberate process. As anyone in 
the corporate world knows, a defined process can make the 
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Figure 5.1 

The C-FAR Process 


difference between randomly presented and time-wasting meet¬ 
ings and efficient and productive meetings. Although many 
process models exist, we have found the C-FAR coaching pro¬ 
cess, which stands for connect, focus, activate, review (shown in 
Figure 5.1) to be both simple and effective.^ 

In addition to being an excellent method to use for coach¬ 
ing, the C-FAR process is also useful for leading and man¬ 
aging individuals and teams. It helps keep individuals and 
teams involved, focused, action-oriented, and clear about next 
steps. 

In the following subsections, we'll go through the four stages 
of C-FAR in turn. 
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Connect 

Does it seem that no one has time for small talk anymore at work? 
This is not surprising, given ongoing changes and reductions in 
personnel in many companies today. One result is that few people 
have time to truly connect with one another anymore. In a Fortune 
magazine article titled, "Why CEOs Fail," research showed that 
one reason CEOs fail is because they don't demonstrate that they 
care about their employees. One way to commimicate caring is to 
make an effort to connect with others, even briefly. As noted in the 
article, "The motto of the successful CEO, worthy of inscription 
on his or her office wall, is, 'People first, strategy second.'"^ The 
connect component of the C-FAR process is simple, yet requires 
discipline. Making an effort to connect with those being coached 
models how to build rapport and set the context. This is often 
overlooked both in coaching and in leading. 

Connecting can include asking simple questions or mak¬ 
ing statements to demonstrate attentiveness and interest. For 
example: 

• How was your birthday weekend? 

• I understand that the sales team was excited about the pre¬ 
sentation you prepared for them. Congratulations! 

• It has been a long time since our last meeting, and you've 
taken on three big new clients. What has been most interest¬ 
ing about them? 

• I've heard really good things about your work these days, 
and that you're doing well facing some major challenges. 

Each of these statements or questions is focused on the person 
being coached or managed and communicates interest in him or 
her. Each shows in simple ways that the coach/manager cares. 


In one company, Tim, a high-potential manager, told his manager, 
Nick, that he didn't know why his team didn't think he cared 
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about them. He admitted that he wasn't interested in what they did 
during the weekends or holidays, and said he was only interested in 
whether they showed up for work and did their jobs. Pressed further 
by Nick, Tim acknowledged that he started his Monday team meet¬ 
ings by immediately asking for agenda ifems, fhaf he did nof fake 
time for small falk, fo conned on a personal level. 

Over fhe course of several conversations wifh Nick, Tim also ad- 
miffed fhaf he didn'f know anyfhing abouf mosf of fhe people on his 
feam, buf agreed fo pay more attention fo fhem from now on. For Tim, 
fhis meanf fhaf he would say hello in fhe mornings and ask abouf 
weekend or holiday activities. Two weeks lafer, when Tim came fo a 
meefing wifh Nick, he said fhaf he couldn'f believe fhe difference in 
his sfaff—fhey seemed more open fo him fhan ever before. Tim recog¬ 
nized fhaf his simple greetings and questions communicafed fhaf he 
cared. 

A key quality of the connect segment of the coaching process is 
openness. Being open means that the manager or the coach is in¬ 
terested in getting to know the other person, wants to hear what 
the person says, is willing to share him- or herself, and is truly 
present during the conversation. Being present and focused com¬ 
municates openness and interest in the other person. One way 
to confirm there is a good connection is to answer the question, 
"Does the person I'm coaching know that I'm interested and that 
1 care?" 


Focus 

How many times have you left a conversation knowing that you 
haven't talked about what's most important? Coaching helps the 
person being coached focus specifically on the most important 
topics and goals. 

Effective coaching requires that the manager or the coach is 
attentive, probing to establish the most important focus for the 
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person being coached. Getting to a clear and precise focal point 
can take up to half of a coaching conversation, yet it yields the 
best return on the time investment. 

Good focusing questions include the following: 

• What is the most pressing issue for you right now? 

• What specifically do you need to get clear about? 

• We have about 15 minutes to talk right now. What do you 
need? 

• How can this conversation be most useful to you right now? 

Consider this sample focusing dialogue between a manager 
and his/her report. 


Manager: 

Marci: 


Manager: 

Marci: 


Manager: 


What's on your mind today, Marci? 

1 have so much going on. 1 need to focus on the Web 
site deadline—that's a challenge—and 1 want to talk 
about what's going on with Lucy, the team member 
who has been so difficult lately. And I think you've 
heard that the marketing meeting last week didn't 
go well. 1 need to follow up with two of the people 
who were there. 

[thinking that it would be easy to suggest a direction, 
yet wanting to let Marci see it on her own] Which is 
most pressing right now? 

I need to think through how to approach the two 
people from the marketing meeting. James wouldn't 
allow anyone else to speak, and he was being much 
more directive than usual. Loren didn't help at all. 
He was being argumentative, and so we couldn't get 
any traction. 

[still trying to identify the focus] You've just men¬ 
tioned several areas we could focus on: the meet¬ 
ing in general; James; Loren; and the fact that you 
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weren't able to get any traction. Which direction 
shall we go in this conversation? 

Marci: Let's talk about what's going on with James. He was 

not his usual self, and I'm concerned that he doesn't 
recognize his impact on the team. 1 really need to 
talk with him today. 

Manager: [wanting to confirm the immediate focus] Sounds 
like a good plan to take the next few minutes to talk 
about James and his impact on the team. What are 
you considering as you approach him? 

To use coaching skills effectively and efficiently it's important 
to be alert and agile enough to change direction, as needed. One 
question to ask that helps to determine whether this step of the 
coaching process has been met is, "Did we confirm the specific 
focus?" (See Figure 5.2.) 


FOCUS 

CONNECT 

REVIEW 

ACTIVATE 



REFOCUS 


Figure 5.2 

Establishing, Confirming, and Reestablishing Focus 
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Activate 

Coaching without intentional action is just another conversation! 
Taking intentional action includes determining specific actions 
that are well suited to the project or goal being discussed. Taking 
action includes taking the time to think, observe others, and 
determine strategy and tactics. 

Effective coaching helps people determine, then take, inten¬ 
tional, meaningful actions. Once the actions are determined, the 
manager or coach asks questions to help anchor the action and 
ensure accoimtability, removal of obsfacles, and posifive ouf- 
comes. Activating questions might include, "What will you do 
when you encounter that obstacle?" "How will you keep moving 
forward even if fhe other person doesn't cooperate?" "What else 
do you need in order to take that action?" 

When coaching, it is important to be courageous in challenging 
the person being coached to think through the intended actions. 
For example, "Kat, what possible ramifications might there be to 
that course of action?" Or, "Kat, if fhose inferviews don'f go as 
well as expecfed, whaf is your plan B?" This stage can involve 
worst-case scenario thinking or examining faulty assumptions. 
Worst-case scenario thinking is a useful tool that simply involves 
asking the question: "What is the worst thing that can happen, 
and how can you be prepared for fhat?" 

Sometimes coaching requires having fo provoke fhe person fo 
expand fheir personal expectations by asking him or her to think 
bigger or more strategically. For example, "Kat, how do these 
short-term decisions fit our two-year plan?" Or, "Kat, being a 
great manager is a wonderful goal. What about becoming a great 
leader?" 

Similarly, coaching may require the manager or coach to redi¬ 
rect the conversation to encourage the person to fully reach his or 
her personal pofential. "Kaf, your own goals sound very aggres¬ 
sive. How do fhey fif wifh fhe team goals?" Or, "Something is 
different. What is going on that is causing you to make a decision 
against your best instincts?" 
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Several questions that encourage action are as follows: 

• What options are you considering? 

• What will you do first? Next? 

• Who needs to be included in this decision so you can move 
forward smoothly? 

• How will you know that you are on track? What evidence 
will let you know you are being successful? 

• What might throw you off track? How will you know you 
are being derailed? 

In this conversation, Marci and her manager continue to talk, 
to solidify Marci's actions going forward. 


Manager: 

Marci: 


Manager: 


Marci: 


Manager: 

Marci: 


Manager: 


What approach are you considering when you talk 
with James? 

1 really want James to consider his impact on the 
team, but I'm not sure how to get started. 1 know 
that 1 was frustrated because we really needed to 
forge ahead last week. 1 want to tone it down a bit 
so that the conversation is a good one. 

[wanting to go into some communication dynamics, 
but knowing it's too soon] What would a "good" 
conversation sound like? 

I'd be able to talk without any anger or frustration 
coming through. I'd ask questions that show inter¬ 
est, so that James would know 1 really want to im- 
derstand what he's doing. 

That sounds great. How can you get ready for this 
conversation? 

Maybe 1 need to write down my concerns and some 
possible outcomes. And 1 need to think about what 
questions to ask. I'll make a list of questions that 1 
can keep in the back of my mind. 

What else? 
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Marci: I really want to understand what's going on with 

James so 1 can work more effectively with him. 1 
want to hear what's going on. Wow, this seems much 
more genuine now. 

Manager: Yes, it really does seem like something has shifted in 
you. What's next? 

The "activate" segment includes speaking courageously—that 
is, saying what needs to be said. Speaking simply and directly, 
the manager or coach becomes a tremendous thought partner, 
totally focused on the other's success. To confirm that this part of 
the coaching process has been completed, answer the question: 
"What actions need to be taken?" 

Review 

We've all had the experience of concluding a conversation think¬ 
ing we have reached a mutual understanding only to find out 
later (sometimes, too late) that we were mistaken. We've all been 
in meetings at which there was no review at the conclusion to 
reiterate decisions made. This has led to having subsequent meet¬ 
ings that covered essentially the same ground, because no one 
did what was expected of them. Unfortunately, reviewing rarely 
happens either in team or individual meetings. It takes very lit¬ 
tle time to review, yet doing so can make the difference between 
successful and unsuccessful meetings. 

In the coaching process, as in meetings, it is critical to include 
a few minutes for review in order to reach agreement on next 
steps and to ensure success and forward motion. 

Several effective review questions include the following: 

• What will you do between now and our next conversation? 

• What actions will you take? By when? 

• What do you still need? (Not, "What do you need from me?" 
as that redirects the focus and responsibility.) 

• What was most useful to you in this conversation? 
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When the executive director of a large nonprofit organization heard 
about the review part of fhe coaching process, he immediafely com- 
mitfed fo including a fime for review in every meefing he scheduled. 
Three weeks lafer, he shared fhe following wifh his feam, "Before our 
classes on coaching, I was so frusfrafed fhaf our meefings seemed fo 
cover fhe same ground over and over. Then I heard abouf fhe review 
sfage of coaching. I commiffed fo myself fo include fhis imporfanf 
componenf in every meefing. Many of you may have noficed fhaf af 
fhe end of all my meefings I ask fhe feam or fhe individual fo go over 
fheir commifmenfs, rafher fhan felling fhem whaf fo do. As a resulf, 
commifmenf levels have increased, and my meefings have changed. 
People are doing whaf fhey say fhey'll do in fhe fime frame fhaf's been 
defermined. I feel like we're finally moving ahead!" 

In a coaching or meeting setting, those responsible for the ac¬ 
tions discussed, rather than the coach or leader, should do the 
review. Think about the difference between being told what to 
do, and by when, and stating yourself what you'll do. It is a 
very different experience. The probability for follow-through in¬ 
creases when people themselves state their actions and timelines, 
rather than being told what these are. 

Effective coaching models asking the other person to do the 
review. One question that can help determine whether a review 
is needed or has been completed is, "Are there clear agreements, 
which include timelines?" If not, ask the person being coached 
to go over his or her intended actions, and don't hesitate to ask 
"by when" as needed. 


Making It Real 

Think about the stages of a coaching conversation: connect, 
focus, activate, and review. 

• In which areas are you strong, and which need more at¬ 
tention? 

• What will you do to include each stage of the coaching 
process in future conversations? 
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Figure 5.3 

The Iterative Nature of the C-FAR Process 


C-FAR as an Iterative Process 

Although the C-FAR coaching process includes distinct 
stages, it is iterative rather than linear (see Figure 5.3). For 
although there may be an initial time to connect and fo¬ 
cus, for example, if is common fo circle back fo connecf af 
some poinf. Even more common is fo move back and forfh 
befween focusing and acfivafing. 

Taking time to focus and refocus is vifal in fhe coaching 
process. Often, after an initial focus has been defermined, 
fhe coach or manager realizes quickly thaf if isn'f fhe frue 
focus area. Thus, if is imporfanf to linger in or revisit the 
focus segmenf, as needed. 


CORE COACHING SKILLS 

The C-FAR coaching process is fhe "whaf" of coaching. Core 
coaching skills are the "how" of fhe conversation. The coaching 
process may be analogized fo fhe bones of fhe conversation, and 
fhe coaching skills fo fhe ligamenfs fhaf hold fhe bones fogefher. 
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COACHING SKILLS 

LISTEN INQUIRE TEST FOR ENDORSE 

TRUTH 

CONNECT 

^ 

FOCUS 

^ 

ACTIVATE 

o _ 

REVIEW 

Figure 5.4 

Core Coaching Skills and Process 

Without the ligaments, the bones fall apart. Likewise, without 
coaching skills, the process falls apart. How the coaching skills 
and process connect depends on what is occurring during the 
conversation. 

Like the coaching process, coaching skills are simple, yet dif¬ 
ficult. Often, in coaching classes, students will say, "This is not 
nearly as easy as it appears!" So, what are the core coaching 
skills? The easiest way to remember them is by the acronym 
LITE, for: lisfen, inquire, fesf for frufh, endorse. As depicfed in 
Figure 5.4, cerfain skills are more heavily concenfrafed (depicfed 
with darker shading) during certain parts of fhe coaching con- 
versafion, as follows: 

• When connecting, the primary skills are listening and inquir¬ 
ing. 

• When focusing, the primary skills are inquiring and listening. 

• When getting people to take action, the skills include testing 
for frufh and inquiring. 

• In the review component of fhe coaching process, fhe primary 
skills are endorsing and fesfing for frufh. 
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The subsections that follow explore each of fhese skills in 
greafer depfh. 

Listen 

Mosf people fhink fhey are lisfening well when fhey are nof 
interrupting and are making eye contact. The truth is, it's much 
more than that, and listening is something most people do poorly, 
indeed. 

Think of fhe many disfracfions fhaf pull your mind away from 
another person when he or she is speaking to you, whether on 
the phone or in person. Perhaps it's the emails you know that 
are piling up, or the phone calls that need to be returned. Maybe 
it's the groceries you have to remember to pick up on the way 
home from work, or your child from school, by 4:00. Are you 
worrying abouf fhaf deadline looming ever closer, or fhe sales 
fargef you're missing by a mile fhis quarfer? 

Everyone is disfracfed as fhey are required fo mulfifask fheir 
way through their workdays. Unfortunately, getting lost in that 
shuffle is fhe crifical skill of lisfening. For coaching fo be effective, 
a manager or coach musf learn fo be fully presenf and focused 
when lisfening fo fhe person being coached. Knowing how fo 
quief fhe mind is necessary in order fo fruly hear all fhaf is being 
said. 

What Keeps You from Listening Attentively? 

• Thinking you know what the other person is going to say? 

• Pressure of your fo-do lisf? 

• Boredom? 

• Lack of inferesf or caring? 

• Email ping, phone ringing, noise in fhe hallway, elecfronics 
flashing? 

• Thinking abouf personal chores? 

• Worrying abouf fhe morfgage? 

• Wondering when you can fake fhe car in fo gef fixed? 

• Health concerns? 
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• Daydreaming? 

• Planning for the next conversation or meeting? 

• What else? 

For more than a month, Barrie and her manager talked about her need 
to listen, to really listen, to her team members when they were talking 
to her. Barrie described how frustrating it was to try and keep herself 
from mulfifasking, especially when she fhoughf abouf how much she 
had fo do. On fhis parficular call wifh her manager, Barrie said, "I 
don'f have time fo lisfen. I have more imporfanf fhings fo do." Her 
manager encouraged her fo fake a few minufes each day fo be presenf 
and focused in af leasf one conversafion. 

When Barrie connecfed wifh her manager a few weeks lafer, she 
announced, "You're nof going fo believe whaf happened! Affer our lasf 
meefing, I was walking fo anofher office and mef up wifh a colleague 
I haven'f seen in seven years. I greefed him and asked how he was 
doing. He said, 'This has been fhe worsf day in all my 14 years af fhis 
company.'" 

Barrie confinued, "I could hear your words in my mind, 'Jusf lisfen a 
few seconds longer. Lisfen fo undersfand whaf he's really saying.' He 
falked for five minufes, which seemed endless. Buf I didn'f inferrupf 
once. The lasf fhing he said fo me was, 'Thank you so much for 
lisfening. I really needed fo falk abouf fhis, and Tm nof sure whaf 
I would have done if you hadn'f asked and lisfened.' I saw such a 
difference in him in jusf five minufes! I fhink I gef if!" 


Making It Real 

Want to improve your listening skills? Try this: The next 
time someone is talking to you and your mind begins to 
wander, be intentional about repeating in your mind each 
word the other person is saying, at the same time the per¬ 
son is saying them. See it you can track, word tor word, 
along with the person who's speaking. Practice this otten to 
improve both your listening and coaching skills. 
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To fully listen, you, the listener, are required to be fully present 
and focused on what the other person is saying. At the same time, 
listen to learn about the other person and from the other person. 
This means listening with an open mind, suspending judgments. 
Listen as if you were willing to be influenced. You don't have to 
be influenced, but you will definitely listen differently if you are 
willing to learn and be influenced. 

Listening prompts: 

• How have things been going? 

• Say more about that. 

• What else are you thinking? 

• How did-go? 

• That sounds really intriguing.... 

Inquire 

Inquiring is asking questions that promote discovery for the 
other person. Effective coaching means listening well in order to 
be able to ask precise and focused questions. In short, inquiring 
and listening go hand in hand when coaching (see Figure 5.5). 

Typically, most people ask questions when they are interested 
in the subject or when they are curious about something. When 





Figure 5.5 

Inquiring and Listening 
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Table 5.1 

Effective and Ineffective Coaching Questions 

Ask These Questions That 
Avoid These Questions That Focus on the Person Being 

Focus on the Coach Coached 


What have you already done? 

The person being coached knows 
what he or she has already 
done, so the question is more 
for the coach than the person 
being coached. 

Why did you think that? 

The person being coached 
already knows the "why,” so the 
answer to this is more for the 
coach than the person being 
coached. 

How did that make you feel? 

This question focuses on the past 
rather than on moving forward. 


What have you done that can 
inform your next steps? 

This question draws on the past 
to move forward. 


What are you thinking now as you 
move forward? 

This question helps the person 
gain clarity and focuses him or 
her on what’s next. 

What do you need to know to 
make the decision? 

This question focuses on 
collecting what is needed to 
make a sound decision. 


it comes to coaching, however, inquiring is done for the express 
purpose of moving the other person toward effective, intentional 
action. Coaches should take care to avoid asking questions for 
their own benefit. Questions posed in the context of a coaching 
session should always be for the benefit of the person being 
coached. Table 5.1 lists questions of both types, as a guide for 
coaches. 

When inquiring, focus on the "what," "how," and "when," to 
move forward. These words create an environment for the person 
being coached to think about what can be done. Just be careful 
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Table 5.2 

Leading versus Discovery Coaching Questions 


Ask Questions That Promote 
Avoid Leading Questions Discovery 


What if you call these three 
people and ask for their data? 

This is advice, wrapped in a 
"what” question. 

How about if you talk to Sam first 
thing tomorrow morning? 

This is leading, wrapped in a 
"how” question. 

Would it be helpful to ask Lara to 
take over the team meeting for 
you so you can be at the board 
meeting? 

This is offering a solution, 
wrapped in a "would it be 
helpful" question. 


What are you thinking of doing 
next? Who might to be able to 
help? 

When will you talk with Sam? 


If that board meeting is so 
important, what can you do to 
make sure you can be there? 


not to use these words to lead the person into the direction you 
think is best. Inquiry should always promote discovery on the 
part of the person being coached, so that he or she maintains 
responsibility for the outcomes. Table 5.2 lists leading versus 
discovery questions. 


Test for Truth 

Testing for truth is the skill a coach uses to accelerate forward 
motion in those being coached. Think about when someone 
said something to you that shifted your perspective or your 
behaviors. Maybe a trusted coworker said, "The choice is really 
yours," and that simple statement caused you to realize that you 
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had choices. Maybe your boss said, "No more apologizing," and 
you woke up to the fact that you didn't have to apologize any¬ 
more. Perhaps a senior executive said, "It's time to lead, not man¬ 
age" and you were challenged to step into leadership in a new 
way. Chances are that you remember exactly where you were 
and even what you were wearing when you heard these test- 
for-truth messages—which most likely contained seven words 
or fewer! 

The test-for-truth skill, when used effectively, facilitates a seis¬ 
mic shift in the perception of the person being coached. It is 
accomplished through the delivery of concise, small packages 
of information, seven words or fewer, sometimes presented as 
an observation and sometimes said with a bit of an edge—^but 
not sarcasm or criticism, neither of which is ever appropriate. 
The intent should always be to prompt the person to think in a 
different way, to take a new perspective, to practice new behav¬ 
iors, or all three. A test-for-truth message properly timed, well 
positioned, and submitted with compassion, whether said with 
an edge or delivered as a gentle observation, can have a galvanic 
impact. 

When Taz was a small boy, he stole things. Mostly, he stole little items 
like gum or candy, but as he got older he acquired a reputation for not 
being trusted because of his sfealing. One day when Taz was 15, two 
of his buddies came up fo him and said, "Taz, we don'f wanf fo be 
your friends anymore. You sfeal fhings. Sfop sfealing." They walked 
away, and Taz was shocked. 

During fhe course of fhe nexf monfh, Taz found ouf fhaf his fafher 
was being fransferred fo anofher cify, which meanf a move for his 
family. Word spread af Taz's school abouf fhe upcoming move. His 
two buddies approached Taz again. "Taz, you're moving. You have a 
fresh sfarf. Never sfeal again." [Notice fhe fhree senfences, all fewer 
fhan five words, which Taz never forgof.] 

Taz shared his story wifh colleagues and direcf reporfs af a meeting 
in his company when he was learning abouf fhe fesf-for-frufh skill. 
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He ended his story by saying that he would never be where he was 
today if it hadn't been for his buddies speaking frufh fo him. 

Today, Taz is a senior leader in his company Recenfly, a feam mem¬ 
ber arrived in his office presenting a complex challenge fhaf she was 
sfruggling with. As she spoke, Taz recognized she was speaking in 
all-or-nothing terms. So, he casually said, "No more all-or-nothing 
thinking, Becky. Think in terms of bofh/and." As a resulf of fhose 
shorf, pifhy sfafemenfs, Becky saw a differenf way of approaching fhe 
sifuafion fhaf was worfh frying. She fhanked Taz and walked ouf of 
his office. 

Testing for truth is a powerful skill that is intended to thrust 
people to a new level of awareness or behavior. Think about 
airplanes as they are taking off. They reach a point at which 
the thrust pushes them up off the runway, causing them to be 
airborne. The thrust is just enough to get them into the air but not 
too much, to prevent the plane going straight up or looping over 
backward. It moves the plane forward on a trajectory that takes 
it higher and higher. Testing-for-truth messages are just like the 
jet taking off with just the right amount of thrust. 

When delivering test-for-truth messages, think in terms of 
seven words or fewer, delivered in a neutral way that doesn't 
inflict damage on the other person. This number of words makes 
the best impact because people can remember easily what they 
have just been told. 

The statements or questions are neutral in that they aren't 
pushed at or forced upon the person. If the person being coached 
doesn't "bite" on the message, it can be retracted or left hanging. 

In telling her HR professional, Tami, about a challenging situation 
with a colleague, Carol5m described all of the actions she was taking. 
When Tami asked what the colleague was doing, Carol5m replied, 
"Not much." Wanting to get her attention and shift her awareness 
to just how much more Carol5m was doing than her colleague, Tami 
responded slowly, "You have to do all the work?" Carol5m responded, 
"Yes, and I feel great that I've done so much to try to get this sorted 
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out." Carol5m took the comment as an endorsement, rather than a 
test-for-truth message, which was the intent. Tami, while surprised, 
let it pass without further comment at that time. Later, however, she 
looped back to it. 

Sometimes, the message is delivered in a way that hurts the 
other person, and unintentional damage is done. When that hap¬ 
pens, it is important to notice the negative impact, apologize as 
soon as possible, and take responsibility for the mistake. 

During one traumatic coaching conversation, Cormie seemed to be 
thinking only of herself, as she described her workload and her dis- 
couragemenf wifh her feam. Affer several minufes of lisfening and 
asking quesfions fo promofe discovery abouf fhis circumsfance, Dar¬ 
lene, Cormie's coach, said, "You're choosing fo sfay in fhe deparfmenf. 
You can go elsewhere in fhe company. Remember, you have choices!" 
Cormie was shocked and very upsef by fhese commenfs. In no un- 
cerfain ferms, Cormie fold Darlene fhaf Darlene had expressed zero 
compassion or undersfanding of fhe sifuafion and fhaf she didn'f wanf 
fo confinue fheir coaching sessions. 

Darlene, surprised by fhe force of Cormie's response, senf Cormie 
an email saying fhaf if was nof her infenf fo hurf her. Rafher, Darlene 
wrofe, she had hoped fhaf her commenfs would inspire Cormie fo 
fhink fhrough fhe choices she had. Thaf was her only aim; nof fo hurf 
Cormie. Darlene lef Cormie know how sorry she was for fhe impacf 
her commenfs had and apologized for damaging fhe relationship. 
Several weeks lafer, Cormie confacfed Darlene and asked when fhey 
could recormecf. The words, "You have choices," had penefrafed. 

Sometimes, it is the content of the conversation that causes the 
damage; other times, it is the tone or delivery. In the preceding 
example, Darlene tried to clarify her intent and apologized for the 
unintentional impact it had. Whenever there is a misalignment 
of intent and impact, an apology is one of the best ways (maybe, 
the only way) to enable the relationship to continue. And be 
aware that it may take a few days or even weeks for the person 
being coached to realize that truth was spoken, and to accept 
the statements as they were intended. In this case, it took several 
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weeks for Connie to see the truth in what Darlene had said, 
especially that she had choices. 


Making It Real 

• How do you handle miscommunications? 

• How quickly do you "clean up the mess" when something 
goes awry? 

• What can you do to become aware quickly of hurtful situa¬ 
tions and begin the recovery process more expeditiously? 


Test-for-truth messages can be the most efficient way to accel¬ 
erate people into new levels of awareness and action, but they 
can cause damage. Nevertheless, it is worth the risk to speak 
up, especially when there are options (apologizing and taking 
responsibility) for reestablishing the relationship, should that be 
necessary. 

Endorse 

The fourth coaching skill to develop is endorsing others. To en¬ 
dorse is distinct from offering positive feedback or praising, both 
of which have their place. The dictionary indicates that to endorse 
means to: 

1. Pay attention, and officially mark that attention has been 
paid. 

2. Validate the existence of. 

3. Approve that something or someone is what they appear to 
be. 

4. Publicly state support and sanction. 

To imderstand endorsing, think back to the last time someone 
told you what he or she appreciated about you, or when some¬ 
one noticed something positive you did and shared his or her 
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acknowledgment. How did you respond after receiving the en¬ 
dorsement? If the compliment was genuine, probably you felt 
energized. 

Too often, however, people think they are endorsing, but they 
are really talking about themselves. For example, when two col¬ 
leagues are talking together, one might say, "I really appreciated 
that I could talk with you yesterday." This is clearly focused on 
the speaker, not the person being endorsed. Instead, notice how 
the following statement focuses on the person being endorsed: 
"Thank you so much for the time yesterday. Your feedback and 
input were hugely helpful." 


Making It Real 

Try to remove the word "I" from your endorsements. Start 
instead with "you," and limit self-references. 


Endorsing is a simple skill, focused on energizing the other per¬ 
son. Endorsements can be shared privately in an email; through 
a voice message; in a handwritten note; or publicly, by copying 
others, in team meetings, in compan 5 rwide publications either 
online or in print. Before you send an endorsement, however, be 
sure to take into consideration how the other person prefers to be 
endorsed. To determine this, take note whether the individual is 
more introverted or extroverted, if he or she seems to like public 
displays of attention or is more private in nature. Watch to see if 
the person commimicates individually with others or tends to be 
vocal at team meetings. That is, pay attention to subtle indicators 
of personal preferences. The key point is that to endorse properly 
requires that you pay close attention, and the net result is that 
the person being coached feels seen and heard. 

In addition, when determining how to share an endorsement, 
keep in mind three critical components of endorsing: an endorse¬ 
ment must be genuine, timely, and specific. 
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Genuine 

Everyone can tell when someone says something that isn't gen¬ 
uine. It comes across as self-serving, either by the words or by 
the tone. When a person is genuine, there is no doubt that the 
purpose of what he or she is saying is all about the person to 
whom it is directed. The purpose of a genuine endorsement is to 
give credit where credit is due. Teams that acknowledge when 
someone does something well are stronger because their mem¬ 
bers know that they are appreciated. 

Timely 

When someone does something well, endorse the person as soon 
as possible; do not wait. The impact of timely appreciation is 
energizing; otherwise, often it's forgotten when it's not shared 
immediately. Try to endorse within 24 hours of noticing a job 
well done. 

Keep in mind that it is equally important to notice when small 
advances are made, as well as when major projects are completed 
on time or under budget. Ken Blanchard and his coauthors draw 
attention to this point in their book Whale Done: The Power of 
Positive Relationships? When whales at Sea World are learning 
to do tricks, they are given immediate feedback each time they 
accomplish a small step toward the goal, say, jumping or spin¬ 
ning. When they jump a little higher or spin at exactly the right 
time, the trainer throws a fish into their mouths. In this way, 
they receive the message immediately that they have done what 
was wanted. If the trainer delayed the feedback, chances are the 
whales would not connect the reward, the fish, with the action 
they took. 

Specific 

Have you ever completed a project only to have someone say, 
"Nice job." Period. Nothing more. What if, instead, you were 
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told: "Wow, you completed that project on time, and included so 
many pertinent details and a comprehensive timeline. Very nice 
job." It makes a difference to hear exactly what is appreciated. 
In fact, it is energizing to know how to replicate a job well done, 
and some of those details can come through the endorsement. 

Joe is known as a man who loves his job and is a model for perfor¬ 
mance af a high level. He volunfeers whenever a projecf is suifed fo 
his skills, and he encourages ofhers whenever he can. Buf Joe hasn'f 
always been fhaf way. Years ago, he was a ho-hum performer who em¬ 
bodied apafhy and had considered leaving his company. Af fhe fime, 
he worked for a man who was known as a resulfs-driven, hard-hiffing 
manager. The experience almosf ruined Joe. 

Following a reorg, Joe was assigned fo a new manager who was 
very differenf. Jerry looked for and gave endorsemenfs fo Joe when 
deserved, even when he jusf took small sfeps. Joe recounfs fhe firsf 
fime if happened, "One day, shorfly after I was reassigned fo Jerry, he 
came up fo me and said, 'Joe, you have no idea how greaf your work 
is. Your pipeline reporf is excellenf. In facf, I would like fo share if wifh 
ofhers as an example of whaf a complefed form should look like. And 
whaf you shared af our team meefing earlier fhis week abouf sales 
calls was incredibly helpful fo our feam. Your sharing is more helpful 
than you can imagine. Thanks.'" 

Joe continued, "You could have knocked me over with a feather 
when Jerry left the office that day, and I resolved to do anything I 
could for that man. Even though since then he has consistently given 
me positive, as well as some corrective, feedback, I will remember that 
first conversation the rest of my life." 


Making It Real 

Take this 24-hour challenge: In the next day, endorse at least 
five people, making sure that the endorsements are genuine, 
timely, and specific. Notice what happens, to you and to the 
other people! 
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PUTTING IT ALL TOGETHER 

At this juncture, we have looked at a coaching process and some 
basic skills necessary to carry on a useful coaching conversation. 
As noted, these may seem simple, but they are not; a number 
of challenges can make the learning curve a steep one. And the 
biggest challenge may be time. Why? 

• It takes time to slow down and be present and focused when 
people are speaking. 

• It takes time to focus the conversation on what's most 
important. 

• It takes time to ask questions to promote discovery and find 
out what the other person is thinking, rather than offering 
solutions or telling people what to do. 

• It takes time to do a review instead of walking away from 
meetings, assuming everyone knows the next step. 

• It takes time to give specific, timely and genuine endorse¬ 
ments for large as well as small accomplishments. 


Making It Real 

• What if you don't invest time in coaching others? It's en¬ 
tirely possible that one or two years from now, the same 
people will be asking the same questions and needing you 
in the same ways. 

• What if you do invest time in coaching and develop¬ 
ing others? It's entirely possible that you will be seen as 
someone who encourages others to think for themselves, 
who respects the ideas and thoughts of others, and who 
is considered innovative and efficient because individuals 
are allowed to arrive at solutions that are even better than 
those you have! 

Which future do you prefer? 
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To summarize, it takes time to do all of these things well. But 
over the long term, the benefit of coaching is thaf people de¬ 
velop and become more and more self-relianf, with the result 
that managers and leaders can spend their time doing what they 
were hired for, nof everyone else's jobs, foo. 


Taking Action 

• Which segment of fhe coaching process is fhe mosf chal¬ 
lenging for you? Whaf will you do fo practice and develop 
if? 

• Which of fhe coaching skills do you need fo develop fur¬ 
ther? With whom can you start practicing? 

• With whom can you intentionally use coaching in the next 
week? 


NOTES 

1. Linda Miller, Madeleine Homan, and Scott Blanchard, Coaching Essen¬ 
tials for Leaders, a coaching skills training program offered fhrough The 
Ken Blanchard Companies. 

2. Ram Char an and Geoffrey Colvin. "Why CEOs Fail," Fortune Magazine 
(June 21,1999): 78. 

3. Ken Blanchard, Thad Lacinak, Chuck Thompkins, and Jim Ballard, 
Whale Done: The Power of Positive Relationships, (New York: The Free 
Press, 2002), 35. 





CHAPTER 6 


Coaching to Support Learning 


ACTING ON BEST INTENTIONS 

When Melanie found out she was being promoted to a management 
position in her company, she was immediately elated. Then, the real¬ 
ity hit. While technically competent, Melanie knew that she had no 
managerial experience. Worse, she had worked with very few good 
role models. "Not to worry," said her HR professional, "We will get 
you into Management 101 and you will learn the skills you need." 
Melanie should have been relieved. But she knew that Management 
101 would be only the begirming of a steep learning curve. 

While there are many ways that people learn, there are three 
types of learning involved in "acting on your best intentions" 
when it comes to moving up in your organization: on-the- 
job development, social learning, and training. These are il¬ 
lustrated in Eigure 6.1 and defined in depth in the following 
subsections. 

On-the-Job Development 

Think about your own development at work. What helped you 
improve your performance most quickly? Was it a manager who 
gave you needed direction? A developmental project you took on 
to move the organization forward, an experience that stretched 
your skills? A manager who challenged you when you needed 
it? A coworker from whom you learned a great deal? Or, as in 
many companies in recent years, did you work with a coach. 
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Figure 6.1 

Three Types of P rofessional Development 

whether internal or external to the company, who encouraged 
you to discover the best options and take effective action? 

Approximately 70 percent of all development occurs "on the 
job." On-the-job development occurs in a number of ways, de¬ 
scribed here and illustrated in Figure 6.1. 

• Coaching. Because coaching is focused on real work in real 
time, coaching is part of on-the-job development. A coach 
helps people think about a variety of aspects of their work 
experience. Examples of coaching as part of on-the-job devel¬ 
opment include identifying specific behaviors that need to be 
changed, setting SMART goals around projects, determining 
how to proceed in challenging situations, and seeing situa¬ 
tions from a different perspective in order to move forward 
more smoothly. 

• Developmental projects. Being able to identify specific projects 
or situations that can further the development of a person is a 
part of on-the-job development. For example, someone with 
limited experience might be asked to design a process for 
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improving a specific aspect of the business; another person 
might be asked to work on a cross-frmctional team focused on 
increasing customer satisfaction; still another person might 
be asked to define an agenda for an upcoming professional 
meeting. Each of these is an example of a project that is part of 
the job but is also used to develop specific skills for a certain 
individual. 

• Learning through observation. Part of on-the-job development 
involves observing others who are already experienced at 
particular skills. Someone who is new to curriculum design, 
for example, might be asked to partner with an experienced 
designer in order to learn the process. Another individual 
who is learning how to design internal Web sites might be 
partnered with a veteran Web site designer to learn the skills 
and process involved. Senior consultants might take junior 
consultants on client visits to enable them to witness first¬ 
hand how projects are handled. 

When developmental gaps or opportrmities are identified, the 
key is to determine which job development activities will offer 
the best learning experience. For example, if you know you will 
be moving up in the company, think about how to get ready 
for the change. Be proactive. Plan ahead. Talk with your direct 
reports or your manager to identify potential developmental 
projects you can take on to prepare yourself. Find out whom 
you can observe, or ask to work with a coach. These on-the-job 
development activities result in a win-win-win environment for 
the company, the impending change or project, and for you. 

Social Fearning 

Professional developmental opportunities also occur as a func¬ 
tion of social interactions, just as they do in professional sit¬ 
uations. Social interactions, which constitute about 20 percent 
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of development opportimities, produce social learning. Two of 
these activities are mentoring and professional networking. 


Mentoring 

Mentoring is different from coaching in that a big part of what 
a mentor does is to share his or her wealth of knowledge and 
experience. In contrast, a coach might share small segments of 
personal experience, but the focus is on drawing out informa¬ 
tion from the person being coached. Coaching and mentoring, 
separately or together, can be a powerful way of developing 
others. 

Mentoring relationships can be formed within the company 
where you work or with someone in a different firm. In the 
past few years, mentoring has been encouraged either formally 
or informally. Mentors help the person's development by talking 
about key milestones and projects or people who have been influ¬ 
ential in their own development. The mentor also typically helps 
to surface anticipated challenges, obstacles, or politics within the 
organization or industry. 


Networking 

Social learning also takes place when you network profession¬ 
ally and join work-related groups or associations. Almost ev¬ 
ery aspect of the corporate world has a professional association. 
Many, such as the Society for Human Resource Management 
(www.shrm.org) and the American Society for Training and De¬ 
velopment (www.astd.org), have local chapters throughout the 
country, and sponsor outstanding conferences featuring great 
speakers and networking events. 

For executives specifically, there are such groups as Vistage, 
(formerly The Executive Committee; www.vistage.com), and 
the Conference Board (www.conferenceboard.org). Vistage offers 
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executives and key leaders the chance to meet monthly with 
other leaders to discuss challenges and decision making in a 
confidential setting. The Conference Board holds regional meet¬ 
ings featuring excellent speakers and networking opportunities. 

So, no matter what your field, take the time to discover which 
professional groups you can join to give you important net¬ 
working opportunities. If none are available, create one! Many 
professionals have laimched networks in their geographical ar¬ 
eas by inviting friends in similar organizational positions to 
get together on a regular basis. They meet to share job open¬ 
ings, referrals, and pertinent resources. In many cases, members 
also become friends, offering one another support of a more 
personal nature. 

Training 

Training today is a billion-dollar business, and is often the first 
place people look when they have developmental gaps they need 
to fill or want to learn new skills. A core belief may be that the 
classroom environment is the best place to learn, and learn to 
apply, specific content. Certainly, for some, that may be true, 
but most organization leaders would agree that the consistent 
application of training in the workplace does not always follow. 
In fact, training may contribute only about 10 percent to meeting 
developmental needs in organizations. 

Traditionally, most training was conducted face to face in 
classes, but more organizations today are using different deliv¬ 
ery approaches, including e-learning and virtual classrooms via 
teleconference technology. Others are using a blended approach, 
where participants experience several methods of content 
delivery. 

In contrast, in the past 10 years, evidence has shown that train¬ 
ing followed by coaching increases retention and application of 
learned skills in the workplace. In case studies where coaching 
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Figure 6.2 

Training with and without Coaching^ 

was used to support training, productivity rose 88 percent, four 
times greater than the productivity increase experienced by those 
who were not coached. (See Figure 6.2.) 

In a Training and Development Journal article entitled "The 
Coaching Controversy," author Neil Rackham states, "However 
excellent your classroom training, without good coaching you 
are probably wasting 87 cents out of every skills dollar you 
spend!"^ 
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Making It Real 

• Recall a time you had to learn something new, then ask 
yourself, what was most useful as you were in fhe devel- 
opmenf process? 

• How you can use this information as you continue to 
develop in new areas? 


What Is the Impact of Coaching When Coupled 
with Training? 

Coaching creates a just-in-time learning environment. As few as 
three coaching sessions, over a six- to eight-week period, will 
keep the training content fresh in people's minds and serve as 
a subfle accounfing of fhe application of new skills. During fhe 
coaching sessions, the focus is on using fhe new knowledge in fhe 
workplace, thereby leveraging the organization's training dollar. 
Thus, a training event becomes a learning process, as the coach 
encourages the application of skills in fhe work environmenf. As 
Joni Wickline, a senior coach with The Ken Blanchard Compa¬ 
nies, has said, "Coaching helps people act on their own good 
intentions." 

Unlike a training event, coaching is flexible. If consisfs of small 
increments of fime (fypically, 30 fo 60 minufes per coaching con¬ 
versation) fhaf can accommodafe a person's schedule. A min¬ 
imum of fhree coaching sessions is recommended, and some 
organizations offer as many as 10 as a follow-up fo framing. Of- 
fen, the people being coached appreciate the experience so much 
that they ask to extend their coaching sessions, so be prepared 
for fhis fo come up! 

One question fhaf organizafions offen wresfle wifh is, "Who 
will provide fhe coaching?" In some companies, exfemal coaches 
are preferred; for ofhers, if's less expensive fo free up fime inside 
the organization to provide internal coaching. Either way, for besf 
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results, be sure that those doing the coaching know the training 
content. 

At the beginning of each coaching conversation, whether in¬ 
ternal or external, it's important to begin by establishing the 
focus. This can be done through precise questioning, one of 
the skills that coaches use to connect content with applica¬ 
tion for the person being coached. Some questions that a coach 
might ask: 

• What areas of the training content caught your attention? 

• What can you apply immediately from the training experi¬ 
ence? 

• What obstacles do you anticipate, and how will you over¬ 
come them? 

• What was most challenging for you? 

• Who can be a resource to you if you need additional support? 

Coaching takes training to a deeper level, helping people break 
through any resistance they may have to implementing behav¬ 
ioral changes. In addition: 

• Coaching institutes accountability. Training participants know 
that someone will be asking how they will be applying what 
they've learned in their day-to-day work. 

• Coaching is customized. Obviously, each participant will have 
different needs. Coaching takes individual preferences into 
consideration and focuses on the individual's practical work 
situations and professional relationships. 

• Coaching enables a sustainable learning process. Coaching tran¬ 
sitions a training event into a learning process by keeping the 
content fresh in people's minds, through conversations that 
extend past the training. 

• Coaching ensures the training investment will pay off. Partici¬ 
pants actually experience and practice what they've learned 
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in the classroom in a safe environment. This allows them to 
discuss and practice the behavioral changes that were intro¬ 
duced in the training environment. 


What Kind of Training Does Coaching Support? 

Coaching can support any kind of training, at any level: the de¬ 
velopment of specific skills, leadership development, sales train¬ 
ing, and others. In one organization, the leadership development 
process included three different modules presented by three dif¬ 
ferent companies over the course of six months: one on values, 
one on leadership competencies, and one called Situational Lead¬ 
ership 11. Coaching was provided to keep the emerging leaders 
moving forward as they applied the various training components 
and to help them understand how they fit together. 


What Are the Main Challenges and Benefits of Coaching 
to Support Learning? 

Over the past few years, coaching has become a standard way 
to follow up training in many companies. Through surveys 
and other data-gathering initiatives, a number of themes have 
emerged regarding both the challenges and benefits of using 
coaching to support learning. 


Challenges 

• It's expensive. True, it costs time and money to offer coaching. 
Organizations may pay up to several hundred dollars per 
coaching session, per person, even when conducted over the 
telephone. And follow-up coaching can take 30 to 60 minutes 
per call. Coaching costs in other ways, too, especially if it isn't 
used to support learning, as the return on training investment 
typically is low in this circumstance. 
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• There's no time for coaching. This is true, too. And, if time isn't 
allocated for follow-up coaching, it decreases the possibility 
that learned skills will be applied effectively and consistently 
in the workplace. 

• No one inside our company knows how to coach. That may or 
may not be true. There are several options if this is a concern. 
Outside coaches can be brought in and trained on the nec¬ 
essary content. Likewise, HR professionals or OD specialists 
who are interested in coaching can be trained to provide 
coaching services. Finally, internal coaches can be identified 
and trained. 

Benefits 

• Improved focus on goal setting and goal achievement 

• Application of training concepts on the job 

• Increased implementation of training knowledge following 
the training event 

• Expansion of skills and competencies 

• Improved relationships with managers and direct reports 

• Improved morale as development occurs 

• Increased retention of key people 


MEASURING SUCCESS 


NOTE 

Refer back to Chapter 4 for more on this topic. 


Surveys and informal anecdotal data collection may be the most 
efficient and effective ways to gather data from coaching ini¬ 
tiatives that follow training or learning events. Surveys can 
be brief and focused on highly specific information. They also 
can be useful in obtaining scaled information and anecdotal 
information. 
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Sample survey questions in this area may include: 

• Now that some time has passed since your training took 
place, what from the experience has "stuck"? 

• Overall, how would you rate your coaching experience? 
o Very satisfied 

o Safisfied 

o Neither satisfied nor dissatisfied 
o Dissatisfied 
o Very dissatisfied 

• Specifically, whaf was mosf useful fo you during fhe follow¬ 
up coaching sessions? 

• Did you encoimfer obsfacles during fhe coaching period? If 
so, whaf were fhey? 

• Would you recommend coaching as a follow-up fo ofher 
fypes of framing? If nof, whaf would make fhe coaching 
more useful? 

• Lisf fhree fhings you are doing differenfly as a resulf of fram¬ 
ing and/or coaching? 

Regardless of how informafion is gafhered, if is beneficial fo 
obfain feedback on fhe coaching inifiafive. The feedback can be 
used af any time fo show effectiveness and refurn on invesfmenf. 


Making It Real 

Looking back on training you have received, try to recall 
how much information you applied as a result, and how 
quickly 

• What might have been different if you had been reviewing 
fhe training content every few weeks wifh someone who 
was inferesfed in how you were applying if on fhe job? 

• Whaf mighf you do in fhe fufure fo apply fhe learning 
more quickly and effectively? 
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Taking Action 

• What kind of follow-up procedure does your organization 
implement after training? 

• Who can you influence to increase the probability that 
people will apply the training they received in the work¬ 
place? 

• What, specifically will you do to explore coaching to sup¬ 
port learning in your organization? 

NOTE 

1. Neil Rackham, "The Coaching Controversy," Training and Development 
Journal (Vol. 2,1997): 89-101. 





CHAPTER 7 


Coaching for Performance 


Helen, a senior HR manager, was on the phone with Mark, a head 
coach with a global coaching services provider. 

"We have an individual, Carla, who really needs some help," said 
Helen. Carla gets the results; her numbers are good. Yet she is harsh 
with her employees and consistently receives poor feedback from her 
whole group. She has really high fumover, buf she can'f undersfand 
fhaf her people quif because of her. We need a coach who will help 
her see fhaf she can gef fhe same resulfs using less vinegar and more 
honey." 

"Hmmm," said Mark. "May I ask a few questions fo undersfand 
fhe sifuafion beffer?" 

"Sure," said Helen. 

"Whaf feedback has Carla been given?" 

"Well, her manager has repeafedly fold her abouf fhe sifuafion, and 
has asked for changes," explained Helen. "Carla's numbers are so 
greaf fhaf if's hard fo fhink abouf leffing her go, buf we are fhinking 
fhaf we may have fo if she doesn'f change her behavior." 

"Whaf are fhe consequences if Carla doesn'f change her behavior?" 

Helen fook a momenf fo fhink. "I am nof sure abouf fhaf. Carla's 
manager is a liffle overwhelmed and hasn'f really had much fime fo 
spend wifh her." 

"Our experience wifh performance coaching," said Mark, "is fhaf if 
works only when we sef up a very clear series of evenfs, which involve 
a fair amounf of fime and commifmenf on fhe parf of fhe manager. 
Would you like fo hear more abouf if?" 

"Absolufely," said Helen, "fhaf would be useful." 
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SETTING UP PERFORMANCE COACHING 

Coaching for performance, or performance coaching, is coaching 
geared specifically to improving results or achieving higher per¬ 
formance. It can be a precarious proposition, however. Initially 
one of the primary uses for coaching, today performance coach¬ 
ing is considered by many to be too little, too late when used to 
correct a problematic employee. In fact, in many organizations, 
coaches are called in to do managers' jobs because the managers 
themselves are so overwhelmed by their own workloads they 
cannot possibly manage the performance of their direct reports. 

Taking Preparatory Steps 

Before a coach is called in to help with performance management, 
the manager and the employee should do the following: 

1. Define the goals and tasks the manager expects the employee 
to complete. Special attention must be paid to describing the 
gap between what is needed/expected and what is currently 
being done. 

2. Identify short-term milestones, if needed, to ensure goal 
completion in a timely manner. 

3. Paint the picture of what a good job looks like for the em¬ 
ployee, with a detailed description of activities and behav¬ 
iors expected. 

4. Explain in detail how the job should be done, with a clear 
description of which behaviors are unacceptable. 

5. Spell out the consequences for noncompliance with all 
agreed-upon tasks and behaviors. 

In regard to step 5, if the consequences are to be serious, such 
as job termination or loss of promotion, HR must be involved, 
and the performance plan must be in writing. If support and 
direction are needed to encourage the employee to leam and then 
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apply new behaviors, a coach might be brought in to help guide 
detailed day-to-day behaviors, because often HR professionals 
and/or managers are eifher imable or unwilling fo arficulafe 
the consequences. Instead, they tell the coach the consequences, 
and assume he or she will forward fhe message fo fhe employee 
receiving the coaching. This approach is, needless to say, risky, 
as organizations generally end up with, at best, middling results 
or, at worst, legal consequences. 

When there is a performance problem wifh an ofherwise ex- 
cellenf employee, if rarely exisfs in a vacuum. Each employee's 
behavior is directly affected by the context of his or her boss and 
feam. 

Buf before sending in a coach fo help, ask fhese questions: 

• Whaf, if any, feedback has fhe manager given fhe employee? 

• Has the manager given the "hard" feedback? 

• Whaf is fhe evidence fhaf fhe employee has heard and un- 
dersfood fhe feedback? 

• Has the employee been given a clear to-do list? 

• Has the employee been given a clear list of don'fs? 

• Does the employee have the skills/capabilities needed to 
make the required change(s)? 

• What does the manager need in order to provide appropri¬ 
ate direction and support to help the employee make the 
required changes? 

• What are the specific skills fhaf fhe employee needs fo learn? 

• Where/how is fhe employee going fo learn fhose skills? 

• Have the consequences for noncompliance been defined and 
commimicafed? 

• How will the employee be expected to commimicate progress 
in the situation to colleagues and direct reports? 

• How can the employee's direct reports be part of fhe em¬ 
ployee's growfh and change process? 

• How mighf fhe employee's direcf reporfs and colleagues sup¬ 
port the employee's behaviors and approaches? 
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Getting Buy-In 

Often, when an employee who is struggling receives coaching, 
selected influential direct reports of that person might also bene¬ 
fit from coaching. This enables the coaches to help all stakehold¬ 
ers address their perceptions and change their attitudes, if need 
be. When many players have a coach, it increases the likelihood 
that the struggling employee will have an easier time identify¬ 
ing and taking responsibility for his or her part of the problem. 
Furthermore, the person identified as having behavior problems 
won't feel singled out and so will be much more likely to be open 
to change. 

In organizations where coaching is used only to address per¬ 
formance problems, a difficult dynamic exists from the start, as 
it becomes challenging to position coaching as anything other 
than punitive. To address this dilemma, in many organizations, 
coaching is used for performance as well as development pur¬ 
poses. This way, people who are selected for coaching don't see 
themselves as problem employees; rather, they regard coaching 
as an investment in their potential. This approach goes a long 
way toward creating an environment that is conducive to open¬ 
ness and growth. 

One danger the coach needs to watch out for, especially when a 
person is receiving performance coaching, is that the individual 
may tend to "yes" the coach and everyone else in the organiza¬ 
tion. He or she may feign understanding of the problem, discuss 
it in good faith with the coach, and may even do homework; and 
colleagues may even see some good changes. But as soon as the 
coaching is over, the individual reverts to old habits. 

How can a coach know whether the person being coached is 
working in earnest? Unfortunately, it's impossible to be entirely 
sure. The key to a positive outcome, however, lies in setting up 
the coaching program carefully in the first place and making 
sure that the person being coached regards the undertaking as a 
privilege, not a punishment. 
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Making It Real 

What steps can you take, if using performance coaching in 
your organization, fo ensure fhaf individuals being coached 
freaf coaching as a privilege, nof a punishmenf? 


Delivering Feedback 

Giving feedback is an arf, nof a science. Entire shelves of 
books have been wriffen on fhe subjecf, and if is beyond fhe 
scope of fhis book fo discuss if af lengfh here. We do, how¬ 
ever, wanf fo offer a few imporfanf guidelines for giving feed¬ 
back, whefher delivered by an HR professional, a manager, or 
a coach. These suggestions are based on coaching fheory and 
technique, and can work well in any coaching situation. And for 
more in-depth coverage of fhis fopic, we recommend fhe book 
What Did You Say? The Art of Giving and Receiving Feedback, by 
Charles N. Seashore, Edifh Whiftield Seashore, and Gerald M. 
Weinberg. 

1. The firsf sfep in giving feedback is fo give yourself some well- 
considered feedback. Ask yourself quesfions in fhe following 
areas: 

• Judgment/sanction. Whaf opinions or judgmenfs do 1 have 
thaf mighf make me less objective? 

• Need to he right. Will giving feedback serve fhis person, the 
team, or the organization? Or will it serve my need to be 
right? 

• True motives. What is my real reason for giving fhis feed¬ 
back? Am 1 really speaking for myself? 

• Desire to "fix" another person. Whaf do 1 sfand fo gain from 
having fhis conversafion? Whaf do 1 sfand fo lose? 
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• Credibility. Do I have enough history, trust, and respect 
with this person to be credible? 

• Adequate preparation. Am I ready to focus on specific be¬ 
haviors and facts? 

2. The next step is to ask the employee being coached if he or 
she is interested in hearing feedback. If the employee says, 
yes, that makes it easy. Nevertheless, be sure to establish the 
context for any feedback—for example, make it clear why the 
feedback might be important to the individual's success at 
work. If the employee says no, ask another question: "What 
is going on that you are not interested in hearing something 
that might be useful to you?" 

3. If the feedback you're planning to give is of a particularly 
sensitive nature, first ask for permission, and explain that 
what you're about to say may make both of you uncom¬ 
fortable. For example, you might say, "I'd like to share an 
observation that might make you uncomfortable. Is that ac¬ 
ceptable to you?" Or, "I need to tell you something that 
might be hard to hear. Are you willing to listen?" 

4. Give feedback directly, using as few words as possible and 
in as neutral a way as possible. 

5. Know when to remain silent, to allow for thought. Resist the 
temptation to "fill the space" with lots of words. 

6. Offer supporting evidence for your observations, if possible. 
Do not give more than three specific examples, however, as 
more than that will be overwhelming. 

7. Refrain from making blanket statements that begin, "You 
always," or "You never," as this puts people on the defen¬ 
sive and will not produce the desired result. People on the 
defensive will attempt to distract from what they're being 
told, so be prepared to deflect these attempts and bring that 
person back to the feedback. 

8. Listen and empathize. Just remember, empathy is not agree¬ 
ment. 

9. Leave enough time for significant dialogue following the 
delivery of feedback. 
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Once you've delivered your feedback, there are a number of 
effective follow-up coaching questions you can ask, to "bring 
home" the insights you've offered: 

• Do you agree that the feedback is accurate? What might be 
useful in it? 

• How might you use this feedback to increase your effective¬ 
ness, improve your relationships, or achieve your goal? 

• What actions are you willing to take based on this feedback? 

You also need to do follow-up on yourself. Ask: 

• Did 1 say everything that needed to be said? If not, 
how/when will 1 complete the conversation? 

• How should 1 follow up with this person later? 

• Have 1 been clear about my commitments to this person? 

• What might 1 do further to help/serve this person? 

Making Changes 

Some performance problems stem from an attitude or belief 
regarding organizational expectations that a coach can help to 
change. Often, perceived performance problems are simply the 
result of a disconnect between the individual's style and that 
of his or her boss and/or colleagues. Obviously, each individ¬ 
ual brings to the organization distinct cultural and professional 
habits and strong personality traits. Coaches can help employees 
"fit in" and generate clarity about such organizational expecta¬ 
tions as: 

• Deliverables. Employees need explicit directions as to what is 
expected, by when, in what format. 

• Deadlines. Some people come from cultures that regard dead¬ 
lines as guidelines rather than hard-and-fast rules. The man¬ 
ager must establish what is the case in the organization's 
culture. 
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• Group norms. For example, tell new employees, "We don't 
use email chains here." 

• Behaviors. For example, tell new employees, "We don't blame 
others. We notice problems and talk about how to fix them." 


Making It Real 

What are some group norms in your organization that 
should be communicated to all new employees? 


Other performance problems stem from habits that people 
have developed over time to help them to be successful in a 
specific role, but are now derailing that person who has taken 
on a new position. A classic example is when a person whose 
previous success has depended on his or her individual achieve¬ 
ments is promoted to manager and has no idea how to delegate 
to accomplish assignments. 

Unfortunately, habits are notoriously hard to break. Fortu¬ 
nately, coaches are exceptionally good at helping people do just 
that. Coaches, whether external or internal (or managers using 
coaching skills), must be able to help people think through how 
they will implement the three most important and closely linked 
tools for breaking an undesirable habit: structure, accountability, 
and support (see Figure 7.1). 

Structure: Identifying and using systems and tools (e.g., a cal¬ 
endar, a to-do list, etc.) to be more effective. To develop a 
solid structure to change behavior, coaches can ask the per¬ 
son being coached to identify how and when the bad habit(s) 
emerged, and discuss which systems or tools might help es¬ 
tablish new behaviors. 

Accountability: Including others to ensure follow-through. 
The person being coached should inform key stakeholders 
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Figure 7.1 

Formula for Action 


about new personal habits and ask for accountability checks. 
One manager told his direct reports that he was learning and 
practicing to be a better listener and asked them to use a 
simple hand signal when they noticed him interrupting. The 
manager's team was delighted to be included and thrilled to 
be given a way to stop the interruptions. The manager was 
shocked to discover just how deeply ingrained this habit 
was. Other accountability tools include daily reminders or 
checklists that can be completed at day's end. 

Support: Accessing and leveraging all available resources to 
get the job done. Everyone needs extra support to accom¬ 
plish difficult tasks. The key for the coach is to assess what 
that support looks like to the individual being coached, and 
in consideration of that person's situation. Keep in mind, one 
person's cheerleader is another person's annoyance. The per¬ 
son being coached must think about what has worked in the 
past and what good support would be currently. Then the 
person must be coached to seek those who can provide that 
support. 
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Performance coaching can work well when the HR leader and 
the manager of the person being coached are willing to tell 
the truth as they see it, but without blame or judgment. They 
must also be decisive and courageous about the consequences if 
the person being coached fails to change his or her undesirable 
behaviors. 


Taking Action 

• How, specifically, might coaching for performance be 
helpful in your organization? 

• How will you ensure that the coaching is communicated 
as an investment in the person being coached? 

• What specific steps will you take to implement coaching 
for performance in your organization? 


NOTE 


1. Charles N. Seashore, Edith Whitfield Seashore, and Gerald M. Weinberg, 
The Art of Giving and Receiving Feedback, Bingham House Books, 1992. 





CHAPTER 8 


Coaching for Leadership 
Development 


David is a 38-year-old midlevel manager, rising through the ranks of 
a large discount retail company. The company is growing rapidly, and 
he knows the executive ranks will be expanding. David is clear that he 
wants to become regional VP, but he wonders if he'll be given a shof af 
a promotion. He knows he has fhe fenure and fhe in-depfh knowledge 
of fhe business, and fhaf he's done his job well and is viewed as an 
assef. Buf along fhe way he's had run-ins wifh a few colleagues who 
haven'f always viewed him favorably. 

Lasf week, jusf as he was sef fo refurn one of fhe many calls he 
gefs from search firms, he gof a call from his manager's boss. David 
learned fhaf fhe company was considering him for a new posifion, buf 
fhaf fhe promofion was confingenf upon his working wifh a coach. 

He doesn'f know much abouf coaching, and cerfainly hasn'f expe¬ 
rienced if, buf he's open fo new possibilifies and ways of learning. In 
any case, he figures he has nofhing fo lose, and much fo gain. So he 
scheduled fhe coaching call and fhen began fo learn whaf he could 
abouf working wifh a coach, as preparafion for fhe firsf meeting. 


THE LEADERSHIP JOURNEY 

When people join companies, especially young employees 
trained in specific skills, they usually start as individual con¬ 
tributors. They are assigned specific key responsibility areas di¬ 
rectly linked to their area(s) of expertise. They may be part of a 
team, but contribute as individuals. Eigure 8.1 shows that Tom 
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Tom’s Journey to the Top 
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Figure 8.1 

Leadership Effects of Coaching: No Direct Reports 


came into the company as a product developer. His job was to, 
first, determine which new products were needed and, then, to 
help develop them. Although he worked with the marketing 
and sales department, he was an individual contributor with no 
direct reports. 

As individual contributors grow and develop, they frequently 
are promoted into management roles. Often, however, they have 
no management experience and limited interpersonal skills, es¬ 
pecially if their fields are highly technical. 

In Tom's case (see Figure 8.2), after he was promoted into man¬ 
agement and his number of direct reports increased, he had to 
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Figure 8.2 

Leadership Effects of Coaching: Promoted into Management 
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Tom’s Journey to the Top 



Figure 8.3 

Leadership Effects of Coaching: Promoted to Senior Vice President 


learn to delegate work, rather than do it himself as he was used 
to when he was an individual contributor. 

Tom excelled once again! The company was so impressed with 
his management skills and abilities that he was promoted to se¬ 
nior vice president (see Figure 8.3), again with new responsibili¬ 
ties. At this level, he no longer did much individual contributing 
at all; rather, he set the strategic direction for an entire division. 

Leaders at this level in the organization are responsible for 
delegating most of the individual work to others. As senior VP, 
Tom had 80 people reporting either directly to him or to his 
direct reports, and his division was responsible for $35 million 
in revenues. 

Over time, Tom was promoted yet again, to the very top: CEO. 
At that level in organizations, leaders are fully responsible for 
helping to establish, and then uphold, the company's vision, 
values, and mission. They must focus on strategy and building 
a leadership team, network with other CEOs, and recognize 
quickly what is working and what is not and how to fix it! 

In Tom's case (see Figure 8.4), the technical skills that had 
served him so well early in his career were a thing of the past. 
As the top-level executive, he now had to delegate all individual 
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Tom’s Journey to the Top 



Figure 8.4 

Leadership Effects of Coaching: Promotion to CEO 

tasks, for his primary role was to oversee the entire company's 
success or failure. This level of responsibility is what sets exec¬ 
utives apart from other employees in the organization. Execu¬ 
tives are charged with leading others to excellence so that the 
entire organization succeeds. If they try to do too much them¬ 
selves, progress will stall. They must be willing and able to work 
through others. 


EXECUTIVE COACHING 
What It Is, What It's Not 

One of the earliest forms of coaching, executive coaching today is 
regarded as an investment by an organization in its senior lead¬ 
ers. Executives themselves embraced coaching as a learning tool 
for themselves well before it became widely used with teams, 
middle management, and other employees. This may have been 
because coaching was a new concept or because business leaders 
thought it would pay off best at higher levels, or simply because 
they wanted to try it on their leadership team before implement¬ 
ing it on a wider basis. Some organizations may have delved into 
coaching because it was new and different and the buzzword for 
a rapidly growing trend, or because a competitor had tried it and 
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Figure 8.5 

Reasons for Working with an Executive Coach 
Source: © 2002 The Ken Blanchard Companies. All rights reserved. 

was clearly benefiting from it. For these and other reasons, tra¬ 
ditionally coaching was introduced into organizations through 
executives, who were early adopters of the practice. 

Executives by their nature are high-functioning, competent, 
motivated people who have earned their positions because of 
their strengths and skills. Executive coaching can galvanize their 
growth trajectory in the right direction, increasing personal and 
organizational success. 

What Executives Need—and Don't Need—from Coaches 

In 2005, The Ken Blanchard Companies conducted a survey with 
leaders who had received coaching in the previous few years. 
The survey was intended to discover the reasons for hiring a 
coach and the expectations for working with a coach. The top 
three reasons (see Figure 8.5) survey respondents cited for hiring 
a coach were: 

1. They had a specific objective that they wanted to focus on. 

2. They were interested in knowing more about coaching. 

3. They were facing a particular challenge. 
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Figure 8.6 

Executive Expectations of Coach 

Source: @ 2002 The Ken Blanchard Companies. All rights reserved. 


Survey participants also were asked to describe expectations 
they had of the coach during the coaching process. The number- 
one answer was that they wanted to receive objective feedback. 
As shown in Figure 8.6, other responses were: 

1. To challenge me. 

2. To give me a different perspective. 

3. To serve as a sounding board. 

4. To tell me what 1 was missing [as an executive]. 


TIP 

Use executive coaching to: 

• Serve as a springboard for new thinking and better decision¬ 
making processes. 

• Help executives set new directions. 

• Identify goals and objectives. 
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FLOW OF LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT AND 
EXECUTIVE COACHING 

In the past, developing leadership capability was done on the 
job. Wisdom came, at least in theory, over time—although often 
employees moved into leadership positions simply as a func¬ 
tion of seniority Those days are gone. Young people today are 
being thrust into leadership positions that require wisdom and 
maturity far beyond what one could expect from them, given 
their age and experience levels. Typically, they are fast-tracked 
for leadership positions because they show specific competen¬ 
cies that their organizations need now, and because rapid growth 
is forcing these companies to rely on the much younger and more 
inexperienced workforce. This situation will only escalate as the 
85 million baby boomers begin to retire and are replaced by a 
much smaller and younger workforce. 

Forfimately, the young are stepping up to the challenge. But 
they need help, and many are getting it in the form of leadership 
development coaching. The clear fact is, developing leaders and 
executives, no matter what their age, can benefit from a strong 
coaching relationship. 


NOTE 

The remainder of this chapter will use the terms leadership 
development and executive coaching interchangeably. The term 
leader will be used to refer both to those who are developing 
into higher positions of leadership as well as executives who are 
engaged in the coaching process. 


Before Executive Coaching Begins 

Coaching, as we defined earlier, is an intentional process lead¬ 
ing to intentional action and change (refer back to Chapter 2 for 
a description of the general process of coaching). But there are 
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some specific differences between coaching for the flow of lead¬ 
ership development and executive coaching. In any coaching 
relationship, however, to ensure a more satisfying and produc¬ 
tive coaching process for all involved, it's always a good idea 
to start with a detailed agreement detailing how the executive 
coaching process will proceed. 

It's also essential before coaching begins to define and share the 
commimications protocol with all participants. To instill trust be¬ 
tween the coach and executive, the executive must be confident 
that anything said during a coaching session will be kept con¬ 
fidential. Establishing communication agreements ensures that 
everyone understands who will talk with whom, about what, 
and when. Expanded communication within the organization is 
encouraged between the person being coached and other senior 
leaders, colleagues, or team members, but it is the responsibility 
of the person being coached to share feedback about the process 
and the coaching conversations to his or her manager, HR pro¬ 
fessional, and/or others who need to be kept informed. To that 
end, it is useful, prior to the start of coaching, to set up a confer¬ 
ence call involving the person to be coached, his or her manager 
and/or an HR representative, and the coach. The purpose of the 
meeting is to discuss what will occur during the coaching; clarify 
goals and objectives for the organization; and address confiden¬ 
tiality issues, the coaching agreement, and expected results from 
the coaching. 

The organization, of course, has a right to be involved in setting 
objectives for coaching and desired end results. These typically 
will align with the organization's competencies and strategies. 
Examples of objectives include increasing levels of communi¬ 
cation among team members, improving retention of key em¬ 
ployees by a certain percentage, identifying specific sales data 
or targets, and increasing leadership effectiveness as evidenced 
by a particular promotion. Eocusing on these areas as part of the 
agreement process before coaching begins ensures that the coach 
and leader are starting "on the same page." 
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Executive Coaching in Progress 

Once the coaching is under way, the leader often benefits from 
shadow coaching, whereby fhe coach observes fhe leader in his or 
her day-fo-day activities and gives immediafe feedback. Shadow 
coaching may include observing fhe person leading a meefing, 
conducfing one-on-one inferacfions wifh subordinafes, or gener¬ 
ally relating to peers or superiors in the organization. 

Executive and leadership development coaching can take any¬ 
where from six months to a year or more, depending on the 
leader's commitment and motivation and his or her goals and 
objectives. A coachable leader typically has in mind achieving 
one or more of fhe following: susfainable changes, increased 
awareness, insighf from assessmenfs, and long-ferm behavioral 
changes. Bear in mind, however, fhaf during fhe coaching ses¬ 
sions, some of fhe inifial objecfives may change, which is a 
common occurrence. Execufives and leaders are encouraged fo 
communicafe fhis information wifh fheir senior execufives, HR 
professionals, and/or ofhers who may need fo know. 

At the Conclusion of Executive Coaching 

As fhe executive coaching process draws fo a close, fhe leader 
and coach will begin a debriefing process, to bring the learning to 
completion and to review with the leader his or her new knowl¬ 
edge, in order to sustain success. Together, the coach and leader 
will determine next steps that will continue to move the leader 
and the organization forward. Achieving good closure leads fo 
sustained success, a distinctive mark of effective coaching. 


NOTE 

Leadership developmenf, or executive coaching, is rarely used 
fo address problemafic behavior. Alfhough leaders may seek 
fo adjusf fheir behavior fhrough coaching, fhis process is nof 
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intended as a punitive measure. And if the leader perceives it as 
such, early resistance may block any benefits and learning that 
would otherwise be possible from fhe relationship. 


Making It Real 

In light of your organizafion's need for fufure leaders, is 
enough emphasis being puf on long-ferm developmenf of 
emerging leaders and on goals and resulfs? 


USE OF ASSESSMENTS IN EXECUTIVE 
COACHING 

Coaching certainly does not depend on assessments, but they 
can be valuable tools in the coaching process. If fhey are fo be 
used, the executive coach will want to identify fhe assessmenfs 
currenfly being used in fhe organization, which may be: 

• 360s and ofher assessmenfs for leadership compefencies 

• Myers-Briggs Type Indicator,^ DiSC Profile,^ and ofher per¬ 
sonality inventories 

• EQ^ mapping for leadership or execufive compefencies 


By identifying currenf assessmenf fools in use, a coach can fhen 
incorporafe fhem info fhe learning process. And by working wifh 
the organizational contact or the leader, the coach can decide 
whether additional assessment tools are needed in the coaching 
process. Assessment issues to consider: 


Which assessment tools does your organization currently 
use, or do you anticipate it needing? 
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• If you know you'll be expanding use of assessments, how 
can you leverage and use the information to most effectively 
influence the individuals being coached, as well as the orga¬ 
nization? 


FOCUS AREAS FOR LEADERSHIP 
DEVELOPMENT COACHING 

Organizational leaders, and especially executives, are charged 
with making an impact and influencing others. The executive 
coach's overriding goal is to ensure their impact and influence 
will be positive. The leader's job is to accomplish goals in a 
unique and personal way, working through other people to shape 
an organization. Leaders, of course, are as diverse as any other 
group of people. One may be hard-hitting, another subdued; 
a third may be decisive, a fourth more collaborative in nature. 
Each has his or her own performance style, and uses it to make 
a company successful. 

One executive had a run-in with a peer in another area of the organi¬ 
zation. And though she knew her behavior was out of line, she said, 

"I am who I am. I expecf you fo learn fo accommodafe my personalify 
and fo work wifh me." However, she made no similar allowances for 
ofhers. 

Needless to say, there are leaders like the one just described 
who don't want, or see the need, to change or improve their pro¬ 
fessional behavior. Like this woman, they believe that because 
they're at the top of the organizational hierarchy, everything and 
everyone should revolve arotmd her. As in this example, resis¬ 
tance to change isn't usually about learning a new skill—for 
example, an innovative technology. More often it centers on 
"people issues"—working with a team, learning to delegate ef¬ 
fectively, being receptive to ideas from subordinates, improving 
communication, and so on. For leaders with the "won't change" 
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mind-set, coaching can help them reevaluate their people skills, 
styles, and commitment levels in order to find more effective 
ways to function in their roles. 

Strategic and Operational Leadership 

Leadership can be divided into two main categories: strategic 
and operational. This theory has emerged from a body of re¬ 
search and meta-analysis of research'^ underfaken to identify fhe 
whaf and how of leadership. Coaching can help leaders assess 
bofh fheir sfrafegic and operational abilities for fhe purpose of 
identifying gaps and strengthening areas in which they are weak. 


Strategic Leadership 

Aspects of sfrafegic leadership include vision, culture, and strate¬ 
gic imperatives. Thus, coaches who work with leaders to strate- 
gize more effectively focus on: 

1. Arficulafing fhe organization's vision to ensure that every¬ 
one in the company is working toward the same goals. The 
vision should never be something that is announced, then 
hung on a plaque somewhere and virtually ignored. The job 
of fhe strategic leader is to keep the company "eye on the 
prize." 

2. Defining and building fhe culture. The strategic leader de¬ 
fines the culture of an organization, according to company 
values, priorities, expectations, and goals and objectives. 
Based on the company culture, lower-level managers then 
create team cultures within that larger environment. 

3. Setting strategic imperatives for any given time period. The 
leader ensures fhat all resources are deployed for fhe pur¬ 
pose of achieving company goals fo achieve fhe established 
strategic imperatives. He or she carefully monitors deploy¬ 
ment and behaviors, curtailing any that are off-purpose. 
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Operational Leadership 

Aspects of operational leadership include management practices 
that drive policies, procedures, and systems. Leaders at the op¬ 
erational level are responsible for strategy as well as operations. 
Coaching can help these leaders: 

1. Understand their group dynamic so that they may set effec¬ 
tive policies. Once a policy has been set, operational leaders 
are then charged with assuring, in a reasonable manner, that 
it is followed. 

2. Establish procedures for communicating, making decisions, 
managing conflict, responding to emergencies, and solving 
problems. Operational leaders help the group determine 
norms and roles and then function within them. 

3. Create clear and elegant systems that make it easy for peo¬ 
ple to do their jobs, for others in the company to interact 
with their team, and, overall, make the company customer- 
friendly. 

Is it any wonder developing leaders need coaches? A new 
leader is required to have an analytical mind and an excellent 
memory; to be creative; to have a passion for work; and to be 
self-disciplined. It is, simply, a fiendishly difficult job to be the 
leader of others. No one can do it well all the time. That's why 
most companies form leadership teams whose members have 
complementary strengths. 

Character and Integrity 

Character and integrity are critical qualities of all leaders at ev¬ 
ery level of the organizational hierarchy. Without them, no leader 
can succeed for long. The research is unequivocal on this, and re¬ 
cent events have proven it out. Leaders lacking character and/or 
integrity may function seemingly successfully for some time; 
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but, eventually, their weaknesses will manifest, causing not just 
personal failure buf offen fhaf of fheir companies, as well. 

Character and integrity are, however, difficult traits to define. 
We all receive lessons in these traits as we grow, from our par¬ 
ents, teachers, peers, sports coaches, and/or religious influences. 
Buf, ulfimafely, we each musf define our own characfers and 
sense of infegrify. All leaders are sfronger when fhey imder- 
stand fhemselves and whaf leadership means in fhe framework 
of "self." 


Making It Real 

• What is your definition of characfer and infegrify? 

• How do you demonsfrafe fhem on a personal and profes¬ 
sional basis? 

• How similar is your view of yourself fo fhaf of ofhers? 


On-Boarding 

On-boarding is a ferm used fo describe the process by which 
key leaders move from one position fo anofher. How effecfively 
and quickly fhis happens depends on fhe individual and fhe 
situation, but usually it takes at least 90 days. 

Much of fhe focus of on-boarding is on crifical nefworking, 
essenfial resources, and a vision and sfrafegy for fheir position 
fhaf aligns wifh fhe company vision, mission, and goals. 

To on-board successfully, leaders musf be able fo "read fhe 
landscape," fo identify who can help fhem succeed, who fhey can 
frusf, who are key influencers, and who can guide fhem fhrough 
key processes. Getting fo know fhese people and developing 
strong working relationships with them is critical when moving 
within an organization. 

Understandably, then, on-boarding is a major focus area of 
execufive coaching. Leaders work wifh fheir coaches fo, firsf. 
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identify and, second, assess the needed networks, then to evalu¬ 
ate their own first impressions. 

On-boarding also means finding the "land mines"—that is, 
figuring out what is in danger of "blowing up" and determining 
how to keep that from happening. Thus, coaching high-level 
leaders often requires learning how to deal with red-flag issues 
without causing controversy, gaining some early and notable 
successes, and, possibly, delaying decisions aroimd issues that 
don't have easy answers or that require deeper investigation. 

Patty, a high-performing district manager in the sales division, re¬ 
ceived a voice message from Norm, her boss, asking her fo schedule a 
meeting wifh him as soon as possible. She scheduled fhe meeting for 
lafer in fhe week. When she arrived in Norm's office, he fold Paffy fhaf 
as a resulf of how well she had done af a disfricf level, and in recogni- 
fion of her excellenf numbers, fhe company was plarming fo promofe 
her fo regional manager. The promotion would fake effecf in fhe nexf 
quarfer. As parf of fhe promofion process, Paffy would be required fo 
work wifh a coach who specialized in helping key employees make 
fhe move info higher-level positions. 

Wifh a coach's help, Paffy was able fo: 

• Idenfify fhe knowledge she would need fo succeed in her new role. 

• Learn how fo delegafe work fo ofhers. 

• Begin networking to develop relationships with key leaders at her 
new level in the organization 

• Develop transition and implementation plans. 

• Begin to plan positive behavioral changes she could make as she 
undertook the new role. 

• Select additional training she would need in specific skill 
areas—leadership developmenf, feam relationships, and so on—fo 
help her increase her effectiveness as a leader. 

Wifh her coach's help, Paffy made a smoofh and successful fran- 
sifion fo fhe regional manager role. Her confidence led fo greafer 
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trust and better working relationships among her team members and 
with other regional managers. She became an even greater asset to 
her company because of the leadership development coaching she 
received. 


TIP 

An excellent on-boarding resource is Michael Watkin's The First 
90 Days: Critical Success Strategies for New Leaders at All Levels 
(Harvard Business School, 2003). This book guides newly posi¬ 
tioned leaders to gain confidence in newly acquired roles and 
responsibilities. 


By working with a coach during the on-boarding process, 
leaders can more quickly: identify strengths and skills they will 
need, determine how to employ or acquire those skills, under¬ 
stand the culture and corporate values from a new perspective, 
learn to work strategically, develop keen observation skills, eval¬ 
uate assumptions, decide who to trust, and become aware of 
their own biases (and when they are in play). Making smooth 
transitions helps not only the leaders, but the organization 
as well. 


Making It Real 

• How does your organization help people transition from 
one position to another? 

• How effective is your company's on-boarding process? 

• What more can be done to help developing leaders ramp 
up more quickly? 


Networking 

When organizational leaders are in transition, whether moving 
from one level or division to another, they need to identify critical 
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networks and develop an intentional plan to form new relation¬ 
ships with key people, if fhey are fo succeed in fheir new roles. 

Bill was being considered for a senior leader position at his company 
in the high-tech industry. Unfortunately he had a bad relationship 
with Connor, one of the executives, caused years earlier when Bill had 
offended Cormor and never dealt with it. Now Cormor was blocking 
Bill's promotion. 

Fortunately, Bill was invited to work with an executive coach, and 
he brought up the situation with Cormor in one of the early coaching 
calls. Working with Barb, his coach. Bill acknowledged that something 
had to be done to address the old conflict if he was to move ahead 
successfully in the company. Moreover, he realized that it was in ev¬ 
eryone's best interest—certainly his own!—to repair the relationship 
with Cormor. To succeed at a higher level. Bill knew he would need 
a strong relationship with everyone on the senior leadership team, 
including Cormor. But Bill worried that the relationship might be be¬ 
yond repair. He and Barb continued to talk about it and, eventually. 
Bill decided to take the risk and try to repair the damage. 

Barb asked Bill to describe the actions he was ready and willing to 
make. Bill said he'd contact Cormor; following the coaching session, 
he made an appointment with Connor to discuss their differences. At 
the meeting, he accepted responsibility for the conflict. Then Cormor 
admitted that he, too, shared the blame by allowing the conflict to 
remain unresolved for so long. 

Ultimately, Bill was pleasantly surprised to find that his former ad¬ 
versary had become his greatest advocate, championing his promo¬ 
tion and helping him develop relationships with the other executives. 

Make no mistake, however, not all stories end as happily as 
Bill's. Sometimes nothing will change another person's mind. But 
as Bill learned from his coaching, it is always best to be proactive 
in addressing bad situations caused by misunderstandings or 
bad behavior. Identifying relationships that need to be repaired 
or expanded, and then developing a strategic plan to work on 
them, are essential steps in the executive coaching process, par¬ 
ticularly during on-boarding and other transitional periods. 
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Making It Real 

• What relationships do you need to develop or repair? 

• Who do you know that would be beneficial to connect 
with? 

• When will you schedule the meetmg(s)? 


Assumptions and Limiting Beliefs 

It is not uncommon for people to be unaware of assumptions 
or limiting beliefs they have that hold them back professionally 
Leaders are no exception. And when brought to their attention, 
their initial response often is to become defensive or attempt to 
justify the assumptions or beliefs that are causing them profes¬ 
sional problems. 

For example, a leader might assume his or her employees are 
not capable of making good decisions, and so tend to microman¬ 
age to make sure the "right" decisions are being made in the 
department. The inability to partner with others, or the desire to 
remain a "lone ranger," may be rooted in this assumption. An 
effective executive coach will bring this misguided assumption 
to the leader's attention, and then help him or her to explore the 
beliefs underlying it, with the goal of replacing it with one more 
useful. 

Another common mistake leaders make is to assume they 
know how far along their employees are in their work, and as¬ 
sign more (or fewer) tasks based on that "knowledge," causing 
misalignment of staff responsibilities. 

Many leaders also assume that their employees need constant 
oversight, when in fact they're fully competent and would 
work more effectively without their boss "standing over their 
shoulder." 

More dangerous limiting beliefs may be toward women, mi¬ 
norities, and/or subordinates, as these may have legal conse¬ 
quences for the leader and his or her organization. 
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Executive coaching can help leaders recognize these and other 
faulty assumptions or beliefs that are limiting their effectiveness. 

Lacy, an executive in the automotive industry was talking with Ben, 
a 30-year manager who had worked with her for many years. Ben 
came to Lacy asking for help in dealing wifh a challenging employee. 
Because Lacy knew Ben so well, she made fhe assumption fhaf be¬ 
cause of his years of experience, he already knew how fo handle fhe 
sifuafion. So, insfead of giving Ben direction, Lacy casually asked him 
whaf he infended fo do abouf if. In realify fhis was a new dilemma for 
Ben, and he did nof feel equipped fo handle if. So Ben leff Lacy's office 
frusfrafed. When Lacy lafer falked wifh her executive coach abouf fhe 
"discormecf" befween her and Ben, fhe coach was able fo help Lacy 
become more aware of her assumpfions and how fhey impacfed her 
behaviors. 

Camille, a senior vice presidenf in her company's marketing deparf- 
menf, had a differenf leadership problem. She wanfed Sean, one of her 
managers, fo fake a differenf approach fo a challenging sifuafion, so 
during a progress reporf Sean was giving fo Camille, she inferrupfed 
and began giving defailed directions on whaf he should be doing dif- 
ferenfly. When Sean leff, Camille knew somefhing was wrong buf had 
no idea whaf if was. Lafer fhaf day, Camille shared whaf had hap¬ 
pened wifh her executive coach, who helped her see fhaf her beliefs 
abouf Sean's compefence had led her fo micromanage him and fhaf 
such a fendency would be hurtful nof jusf fo Sean buf fo ofher mem¬ 
bers of her feams, who would come, righfly fo fhink fhaf Camille had 
no confidence in fhem. 

Clearly, assumptions and limiting beliefs get in the way of 
effective leadership. And they affect not only the organization 
but also employees' families, vendors, clients, and anyone else 
coming in contact with the organization. 

To prevent such beliefs from taking hold, leaders need to ask 
themselves, "Do these people work for or with me? Do they 
work to serve me, or do 1 serve them so that they can do their job 
effectively?" As Scott Blanchard often says when speaking about 
the impact leaders have on others, "When you are the manager 
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or leader, you are the dinner table conversation for those who 
work for you." 

An effective executive coach will challenge faulty assumptions 
and beliefs so that leaders can shift into new beliefs and behav¬ 
iors that better serve themselves and the organization. Coaching 
provides a safe environment for doing just that. 

Blind Spots 

Like faulty assumptions and limiting beliefs, we all have blind 
spots about our behavior, things we do but are unaware 
of—whether a distracting mannerism (rattling change in the 
pocket), language we use (a phrase we repeat over and over), 
a distinctive habit (constantly tapping a pen or our foot when we 
talk), and myriad other behaviors. Though we may be blind to 
them, they are all too obvious to those around us. In executive 
leaders, these often-small, unrecognized behaviors can have sur¬ 
prisingly large consequences—limiting upward mobility, reduc¬ 
ing company and team effectiveness, and lowering productivity. 

Larry, an executive coach, agreed to work on-site with Brandon, a 
senior VP, to do some shadow coaching. At the first meeting, several 
direct reports were in the room and others were attending via tele¬ 
phone conferencing. Affer fhe meeting, Larry casually asked Brandon 
whaf his perception was of Tim, one of fhe people on fhe felephone. 
Brandon responded, "Tim's confribufion is minimal. He's still wifh 
fhe feam, buf barely." Larry fhen poinfed ouf fhaf every time Tim 
spoke up during fhe meeting, Brandon had rolled his eyes. Brandon 
acknowledged he had no idea he had done fhaf. Larry fhen speculafed 
as fo fhe implicafions of fhis behavior, which was obvious fo ofhers in 
fhe room. 

Just as in dealing with assumptions and limiting beliefs, leaders 
need to become aware of their blind spots, and coaching can help 
them become aware of any behaviors that are impeding their 
effectiveness, and may be hurting the team. 
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Making It Real 

• How can you identify your limiting beliefs, assumpfions, 
or blind spofs? 

• Which ones, if addressed, would help you fo be more 
effective in your role? 

• How will you address them? 


STRENGTHENING LEADERSHIP CAPACITY 

High-level leaders need to have a keen self-awareness, fo know 
their strengths as well as their weaknesses. They also need to 
fully comprehend fhe organization's leadership compefencies 
and align wifh fhem. Assessmenfs such as 360s can be used to 
clarify whaf is sfrong, neufral, or needs fo be changed in order 
for a leader fo succeed. 

Por an execufive coach, "sfrengfhening capacify" means align¬ 
ing with organizational goals and competencies and taking time 
to recognize gaps in order to strategically focus fhe execufive 
coaching sessions, because filling in these gaps and overcoming 
liabilities will enable the executive to maximize his or her value 
and improve the potential for fufure growfh, bofh personally and 
professionally. 

In one organization, a senior manager who was regarded as a strategic 
thinker, and was seen as an emerging leader positioned to move up 
in the organization, had the reputation for leaving people devastated 
after their encounters with him. Therefore, his company decided fo 
offer him execufive coaching fo improve his relafionship skills, fhus 
preparing him for his fufure in fhe company. 

Knowing whether a leader is willing and ready to make nec¬ 
essary changes is vital to all involved in any coaching initiative. 
The organization has to let its leaders know that resisting change 
will limit their careers. They also need to be made aware that 
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Figures.? 

Aligning Intent with Impact 

change does not necessarily mean a complete reworking. Even 
small, strategic adjustments can make a significant difference, 
and change the perception others have about them. 

For example, executives need to become aware of the impres¬ 
sion they make just by walking into the room. Do they come 
across as aggressive? Assertive? Confident? Communicative? 
Withdrawn? Angry? Engaging? 

Perhaps you've seen the television ad that depicts an em¬ 
ployee's perspective of different kinds of bosses—overbearing, 
funny, even sweaty. Then the employee becomes the boss, and has 
to decide which kind he will be. Every real-life executive has the 
same decision to make. 

Once executives realize how others see them, they can begin 
to reshape their behavior to change that perception, if that's 
what's called for. Coaching can help executives be intentional 
about this effort, and vigilant about the impact they make. When 
there is strong alignment of intent with impact, it increases the 
leader's ability to influence and manage (see Figure 8.7). 

In Leverage Your Best, Ditch the Rest: The Coaching Secrets Top 
Executives Depend On (HarperCollins, 2004), authors Scott Blan¬ 
chard and Madeleine Homan urge executives to ask themselves 
these important questions: 

• How do you see yourself? 

• How do others see you? 

• How do you want to be seen? 

• Now what? 
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Being committed to learning and growing is the mark of suc¬ 
cessful and respected executives, who set the example for oth¬ 
ers to follow. This level of achievement can be aided by exec¬ 
utive coaching, which addresses the critical leadership issues 
discussed in the following subsections. 


Staying Motivated 

Leaders don't always know what motivates them. In coaching, 
they find a safe place in which to explore and imderstand what 
it is that ignites their passion and energy, and to discover how to 
keep their motivation level high. 

Some organizations are reluctant to address with their leaders 
problems of motivation or job performance because they worry 
that doing so will cause leaders to leave. In fact, changing jobs 
or moving to a new position isn't always what's needed. Rather, 
with the benefit of coaching, leaders may discover that all that 
is needed to do their job well is more education or training, or 
that another minor change will make a world of difference. And 
for those leaders who do realize that they want to be in another 
position, coaching can help them get into the right one. And 
when the right people are in the right positions, this ultimately 
helps the organization as well. 


Maintaining Confidence 

How confident is the leader? How does his or her confidence 
level reflect in job performance? What is the impact of the exec¬ 
utive's confidence level on others? Many executives have such 
a high level of confidence it borders on arrogance. Others have 
such a low sense of self-confidence their behavior borders on 
self-effacement. 

In Good to Great: Why Some Gompanies Make the Leap and Others 
Don't, author Jim Collins writes about "level-five leaders," those 
who demonstrate a rare combination of two traits: fierce and 
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focused resolve combined with humility.^ To describe this, he 
uses an illustration of a window and a mirror. When everything 
is going well, the level-five leader looks out the window and 
assigns success to others—an employee, a peer, a client, or even 
a competitor. When things are going badly, that same leader looks 
in the mirror and takes full responsibility for it. A poor leader 
does this in reverse—taking credit for the good and blaming 
others for the bad. 

Having an appropriate level of confidence means being able 
to be humble and to give credit to others who are doing well. 
Confident leaders take praise graciously—they don't have to 
brandish their accomplishments; and they have no trouble tak¬ 
ing responsibility. They address problems when/as they occur. 
Coaching can be highly effective in moving executives to level- 
five leadership. 

Aligning with Priorities 

One issue that often arises when executives work with coaches 
is the life/work balance—that is, how to juggle their personal 
and professional priorities. Certainly, achieving true balance in 
life is difficult; nevertheless, an executive can learn to commit to 
making room for self, family, and recreation in his or her busy 
work life. Such a goal may be a critical part of what an executive 
wants to achieve through the coaching process. 

Most executives need clarity about their priorities in life. They 
frequently spend 80 to 100 hours in the office every week, putting 
work ahead of everything else, and failing to acknowledge the 
impact doing so has on family and friends. By helping executives 
to clarify their priorities, coaching can make a big difference in 
an executive's health and happiness. 

Coaches can ask leaders guiding questions to help them 
achieve this critical work/life balance: 

• Where does your family fit in with your work? 

• How do you take care of your personal health? 
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• How do you feed your spiritual self? 

• In what ways do your calendar and schedule reflect your 
priorities? 

• What actions can you take to help you align your personal 
and professional priorities? 

• What in your work can you minimize, eliminate, or delegate? 

• Which of your habits do you need to alter or encourage? 
Which new habits do you need to acquire? 

• What are you communicating to others by working the large 
number of hours that you do? 


It is not the goal of this effort to take the executive away from 
his or her work—especially if that work is important and ful¬ 
filling to the individual. The goal is for the executive to align 
his or her priorities, and to learn to work smarter by working 
through others. When executives see that doing so not only en¬ 
ables them to find greater balance in life but also is an investment 
in the future success of their organization, they are more likely 
to embrace a change in time management. 


Choosing the Right Time eor Coaching 

It is important that leaders receive coaching at the right time, 
the strategic time, for them. Coaching may be appropriate when 
they are promoted to a new position, when they feel stuck, or 
when the organization itself is changing. Or perhaps a leader 
realizes that he or she needs to make personal changes in order 
to be considered eligible for a larger role and level of influence 
in the company. Regardless of the focus, finding the appropriate 
time to begin coaching is essential. 

Put another way, a leader must be ready for coaching. If a leader 
doesn't want to be coached or doesn't see the need for it, it will be 
a waste of everyone's time, as well as the organization's money. 
On the other hand, the coaching process can speed growth and 
development significantly when the leader is ready to maximize 
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the potential of a successful coaching experience. Simply, if fhe 
leader doesn'f "buy in," fhe coaching process won'f work. If 
coaching is perceived as imposed, rafher fhan as an invesfmenf 
in developmenf, bofh fhe coach and fhe leader will be frusfrafed. 
In such cases, if's beffer fo cease fhan fo continue in a futile 
process. 

If's also imporfanf fo consider whefher fhe leader is in fhe righf 
environmenf for coaching, and whefher he or she is properly 
mafched wifh fhe coach. Keep in mind, foo, fhaf ofher fhings 
may be going on in fhe leader's life fhaf block his or her focus 
on growth. Any number of reasons may disfracf fhe leader from 
being fully committed fo fhe coaching process. Puf simply, if the 
timing's not right, there's no point in proceeding. 

To succeed with coaching, a leader must buy into the process. 
Committing to relying on the coach's expertise is the first step. 
To do this, the leader has to believe the coach is credible and that 
the time spent in coaching will make a difference. The leader also 
has fo wanf fo change, fo grow. 

One leader, when offered fhe opporfunify fo work wifh a coach, de¬ 
clined, saying: "I know how Tm perceived, and fhaf offen if isn'f good. 
Tm nof fhe mosf popular person in fhe organizafion. Buf fhis isn'f a 
beaufy confesf. Who I am has landed me where I am. Tm nof inferesfed 
in changing. I'll stick wifh who I am." 

This leader was being honesf. Sometimes a person who is re- 
lucfanf fo fry coaching may be encouraged fo do so if he or she 
clearly undersfands fhe consequences of nof giving if a chance. 
Another approach is to ask other leaders who have benefited 
from being coached fo share fheir experiences, as a way of open¬ 
ing the door for fhe relucfanf leader. Or if fhe fiming is wrong, 
if may be possible fo raise fhe issue again in a few weeks. In fhe 
end, however, if fhe leader is jusf nof willing fo be coached, if 
is better to know this from fhe gef-go fhan fo force coaching on 
someone for whom if has no chance of succeeding. 
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CHOOSING COACHES FOR EXECUTIVES: 

INTERNAL OR EXTERNAL 

Whether to use internal or external coaches, especially for senior- 
level leaders and executives, isn't always easy to determine. 
There are advantages and disadvantages to each, depending 
on the situation. (Recall that an internal coach is employed by 
the organization to coach its employees, whereas an external 
coach works as an independent contractor or is employed by 
an outside coaching company.) What's most important is that 
executives be provided a coaching environment where they can 
open up and share honestly with the person who is coaching 
them. 

To decide which to use, each organization will have to care¬ 
fully evaluate the pros and cons of bofh opfions. Due diligence 
will help fhe organization gain clarify as fo whaf is besf for ifs 
leaders. Whichever choice is made, if's vifal fhaf fhe coaching 
environmenf be a safe one, offering credibilify, confidenfialify 
and frusf, in order fo besf serve fhe leaders being coached. 


Choosing External Coaches 

If greafer objecfivify is desired, exfernal coaches may be besf, 
for alfhough fhey undersfand corporafe culfure generally, fhey 
won'f have in-depfh knowledge of fhe parficular organization 
(fhough fhey will gain corporafe knowledge over time if fhey 
work wifh several leaders in the same company). This can be a 
plus, as it enables them to assess the culture objectively, without 
filters or bias. 

Organizations that have confidentiality concerns about hiring 
external coaches can ask them to sign nondisclosure statements, 
to ensure that proprietary information is protected. Interestingly, 
many senior leaders and executives actually prefer working wifh 
someone outside their own company because they feel confiden¬ 
fialify is easier fo mainfain. 
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Choosing Internal Coaches 

Internal coaches, of course, have the benefit of knowing the com¬ 
pany from the inside but this may make it more difficult for 
them to be objective. However, if an in-depth understanding of 
the corporate culture is what's needed, it may be best to assign 
leaders to work with internal coaches, who know the climate, the 
political dynamics, and the culture. 

More and more organizations are hiring or training internal 
people as coaches, to function either in specific business imits or 
in HR or OD functions where they can serve as full-time coaches 
or as both HR/OD professionals and coaches. When they fill a 
dual role, internal coaches must be clear about which role they 
are playing, when. Again, confidentiality is critical if the coaching 
relationship is to be effective. 


Taking Action 

• How is your organization preparing for its future leader¬ 
ship needs? 

• What is your organization doing proactively to prepare 
current and emerging leaders? 

• What other options do you need to consider for getting 
enough people ready for leadership positions? 


NOTES 

1. To learn more about the Myers-Briggs Type Indicator survey, go to 
www.myersbriggs.org. 

2. To learn more about the DISC Profile, go to www.discprofile.com. 

3. To learn more abouf EQ mapping, go fo www.eq.org/EQ_Tools/ 
Assessmenf. 
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4. Scott Blanchard, Dr. Drea Zigarmi, and Dr. Vicky Essary, "The Lead¬ 
ership Profit Chain; Defining fhe Imporfance of Leadership Capacify," 
The Ken Blanchard Companies, 2005. 

5. Jim Collins, Good to Great: Why Some Companies Make the Leap and Others 
Don't (New York: Harper Collins, 2001), 36. 




CHAPTER 9 


Team and Group Coaching 


Have you ever thought about the terms team and group? Each 
is an assemblage of people, yet important differences between 
the two exist. Complicating the issue is that each organization 
will have its own definitions for the terms. That said, a number 
of general distinctions can be made, as follows: 

Teams: 

• Share a common vision, purpose, and values. 

• Are often long-term in nature, depending on their purpose. 

• Pull together in the same direction, to achieve a common 
goal. 

• Are composed of members who need each other to accom¬ 
plish the common goal. 

Athletic coaches offer an appropriate metaphor for the differ¬ 
ence between coaching an individual versus coaching a team. A 
tennis coach will, for example, help a single player to sharpen 
his or her game. A basketball coach, in contrast, will focus on 
getting team members to work together, while leveraging the 
strengths of individuals, mitigating weaknesses, and creating 
partnerships and systems within the team. A coach for an indi¬ 
vidual will always put the best interest of that player ahead of 
anyone else; for the team coach, the best interests of the group will 
come first. 


165 
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Groups: 

• Come together for a specific purpose, such as to learn a new 
skill set, to support each other during a challenging time, or 
to give input on a specific topic. 

• Can be short- or long-term arrangements. 

• Are composed of members who do not necessarily need each 
other to achieve the common goal. 

Two other terms that must be distinguished are team coach and 
team leader: 

• The team leader may be a subject matter expert (SME), 
but may not have the skills to get the best from the in¬ 
dividual members. Therefore, organizations will often pro¬ 
vide a coach for a high-visibility, high-stakes team to en¬ 
sure its success, because often even a good leader is too 
wrapped up in the day-to-day operations of the team to 
maintain objectivity. 

• A team coach is not an expert in "team building," al¬ 
though he or she will be competent in managing group 
dynamics. Team building is usually required when a new 
team is being formed or is trying to recover from a fail¬ 
ure or problem of some sort—especially when there is 
even one member sowing dissension and negativity. Teams 
that are coached from the outset usually don't need team 
building to restore motivation. Their mutual success mo¬ 
tivates them! The more successful a team is, the more 
likely it is to stick together, manage stress, and surmount 
obstacles. 

Certain coaching techniques can be applied successfully in 
both team and group settings. However, the requirements of the 
coach will vary depending on the exact nature of the assembly 
at hand. 
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TEAM COACHING 

"Why do we need a coach?" asked Maria, the leader of a team tasked 
with getting a new software package to market. "I've got the right peo¬ 
ple, and we know what we're doing, Pete. We've had some problems, 
but nothing I can't handle." 

"Your team is doing well, Maria, I agree," said Pete, Maria's boss, 
"but there are some red flags. You keep pushing back your milestones, 
and there seems to be some blaming and finger-pointing going on." 

Pete continued: "Furthermore, your people are coming to me, ask¬ 
ing me for feedback on their teammates—at least one of whom is 
either late every day or leaves early or both. I know you have the 
technical expertise, Maria, and you have good people, but right now 
you do need some help reestablishing trust and commitment. I carmot 
afford to have this project to backslide. Working with a coach will give 
you the support and focus you all can use to get back on track and 
stay on track. Think of it as an insurance policy." 

In addition to all of the basic coach competencies (discussed 
in Chapter 4), a team coach understands the communication 
standards necessary for a group of people to work together to 
accomplish a common goal. In short, the team coach knows 
what is required to make the sum of the parts greater than 
the whole. 


NOTE 

Confidentiality is as critical to the success of team coaching as it is 
to individual coaching. No good can come when a team coach be¬ 
trays confidences, takes sides, or, worse, "triangulates" between 
members. Certain individuals on the team will naturally try to 
influence the coach. When this happens, the coach must direct 
these individuals to others on the team or to the team as a whole, 
reminding them to use the agreed-on communication tools. 
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THE TEAM COACH'S TOOLBOX 

Much research has been done to understand the characteristics 
of great teams. Whether a championship sports team or the team 
headed by Ernest Shackleton^ in the 1914-1916 Antarctic expedi¬ 
tion (not a single man died after they had to abandon their ship 
and were stranded on the ice for many months)/ all highly suc¬ 
cessful teams share common goals, and it is the responsibility of 
the team coach to ensure these are discussed and agreed upon, 
up front. Even children who set out to build a tree house will 
draw up a set of rules that all must abide by. Unfortunately, in 
organizations, all too often, the need to do this is less obvious. 
Instead, assumptions are made about expectations and when not 
everyone shares the same assumptions, it results in discord and 
discontentment among team members. 

Therefore, one of the first steps a team coach must take is to 
gain consensus as to how everyone will deal with every possible 
scenario the team will face. As part of this, values and behavioral 
standards for everyone on the team must be defined at the outset. 

The team, at its inception, should discuss: 

• Purpose and goal 

• Vision and values 

• Norms 

• Roles 

Purpose and Goals 

Ultimately, a team is formed because doing so is the only way to 
accomplish a common goal. If the goal could be accomplished by 
one or two people, obviously, there would be no reason to form a 
team—especially given that the difficulty of getting things done 
increases with the addition of each new member to a team. Thus, 
whenever a team is formed, there has to be a clear purpose and 
an explicit goal. 
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Vision and Values 

The team leader may have a clear vision of what he or she 
wants the team to accomplish, but it is rare that the vision is 
articulated in a clear and compelling way. When all members of 
the team work together to craft a shared vision, the chances are 
greater of achieving universal buy-in for that vision. 

Values, too, must be set and shared. These can be developed 
with help from the coach, who can solicit from each team member 
his or her personal sense of what is most important when work¬ 
ing with others. For example, the coach may learn that some 
team members value timeliness and accurate record-keeping. 
Others may value the idea that every voice be heard and ev¬ 
eryone be treated equally. Ultimately, the team can use majority 
rule to prioritize what will be most important. Admittedly, go¬ 
ing through the discussions about what is most important to 
arrive at shared values can be time-consuming and grueling; 
however, sharing values can help the team avoid all kinds of 
trouble down the line. Sadly, too often teams don't start talk¬ 
ing about shared values until after trouble and/or emotional up¬ 
heaval have occurred. You can think of developing shared values 
up front as similar to putting up hurricane window protectors 
before the wind starts blowing. A coach can help a team think 
through critical elements before a storm brews so that they are 
well prepared to work more effectively to weather the storm as a 
cohesive unit. 


Norms 

After the values have been prioritized, coaches can help a team 
clarify its code of conduct—^which results in its "norms." The 
code of conduct should include clear consequences for failure to 
abide by the code. For example, if timeliness is an agreed-upon 
value, then an aspect of the code of conduct might be to schedule 
all meetings for 15 minutes past the hour so that everyone has 
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time to get from previous meetings. The norm becomes that 
meetings will start on time, with all members in attendance and 
no excuses. 

Finally, a well-functioning team will establish clear standards 
and agreements regarding communications—voice mail, email, 
and memos. This will result in the norms of a clear, common 
language and efficiency among team members. 


Roles 

It is also key that teams identify who will play what role. Where 
people's job titles and levels of authority or specific areas of 
expertise are clearly defined, role determination is more clear- 
cut. But where there is confusion or overlap of responsibil¬ 
ity, problems of ownership will inevitably arise. A coach can 
help imtangle such problems by asking questions about pos¬ 
sibly ill-informed assumptions. A good exercise to help with 
this is to have all team members write down what they believe 
their areas of responsibility to be, in order of importance, and 
then share them with their fellow team members. Most will 
be surprised by their expectations and assumptions, many of 
them faulty. 


The Operating Manual 

Once the major decisions in the aforementioned areas have been 
made, the team should create an operating manual. Highly suc¬ 
cessful teams do this to avoid escalation of problems, as doing so 
is a well-proven problem-solving method. The operating man¬ 
ual, sometimes called a team charter or simply rules, should 
include, at a minimum, guidelines for how the team will make 
decisions and handle conflicts or problems. In addition a team 
may also develop guidelines that describe how to share new 
ideas, nm meetings, and handle change. 
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A simple and useful tool for this purpose, used by the Blan¬ 
chard Coaching team, is called Responsibility Charting.^ For each 
task, goal, or deliverable the team decides: 

• Who will be responsible for moving the ball forward and keep¬ 
ing others informed/involved 

• Who needs to approve changes or decisions 

• Who needs to be consulted for creative input and to provide 
relevant viewpoints and information 

• Who will directly participate in subtasks 

• Who needs to be kept informed 

The key words used to create a chart (see Table 9.1) are: 

Approves (A) 

Responsible (R) 

Consulted (C) 

Participate (P) 

Informed (1) 

Using this model creates a common language and a simple 
discipline for comprehensive communication and inclusion, and 


Table 9.1 

Sample Responsibility Chart 


Team Task or Goal 

Kate 

(Team 

Leader) 

Nick 

(HR 

Rep) 

Susan 

(Team 

Member) 

Tim 

(Team 

Member) 

J ames 
(Team 
Member) 

Recruit new hires 

1 

R, P 

C 

C 

C 

Interview new hires 

1 

R 

C, P 

C, P 

C, P 

Make final hiring 
decisions 

R 

A 

P 

P 

1 

Orient new hires 

1 

R 

P 

1 

P 

Integrate new hires 
into projects 

P 

C 

R 

c, 1 

c, 1 
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helps avoid the kinds of power plays that can unwittingly sabo¬ 
tage another team member and/or the team at large. Note that 
the team coach must be vigilant about recording agreements on 
the responsibility chart. The coach also should redirect attention 
to the chart when disagreements arise so that appropriate dis¬ 
cussions can take place and team members can move forward 
without lingering resentment or grudges. 


Making It Real 

• How clearly defined are roles in your organization? 

• How can you customize the responsibility chart for your 
particular team? 


The coach's role in all of this is to ensure that all team members 
are contributing to the development of the vision, values, and 
norms, and are clear about roles. The coach also makes sure 
that there is a time for discussion and that all team members, 
including the leader, abide by the agreements. That means the 
coach is responsible for pointing out when a team member steps 
over the agreed-upon bounds. 

Ideally, as with any coaching engagement, once the initial setup 
has been facilitated, a team will be able to self-regulate and will 
only need an occasional correction by the coach. 


Making It Real 

• When you consider purpose and goals, vision and values, 
norms and roles, which do you think the teams in your 
organization need to give the most attention to? 

• What steps will you take to guide the teams in this direc¬ 
tion? 
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GROUP COACHING 

Group coaching can be highly beneficial, marginally useful, or 
a dismal failure. A key to successful group coaching is to put 
into practice the lessons learned in the "school of hard knocks" 
by group coaches during the past 20 years, as described in this 
section. 

Why Coach Groups? 

Group coaching can be tremendously useful for working with 
a small number of cohorts who have received some kind of 
long-term training that now requires a refresher or behavioral 
change. It can also be useful for individual contributors who are 
seeking extra support to accomplish a particularly challenging 
goal that requires a persistent effort over a short period of time. 
When done properly, group coaching can provide continued 
inspiration after a learning event, along with the structure, sup¬ 
port, and accountability most people need to align their behav¬ 
ior to organizational norms in the absence of constant pressure 
to do so. 

Models for Group Coaching 

The group coaching process is extremely flexible and can be 
modeled to suit the specific needs of any group (s). 

• Groups can meet in person or on the phone. To date, there 
is no evidence to suggest that meeting in person is more 
effective than meeting virtually. Many groups are composed 
of members who do not work in the same physical location, 
making telephone or videoconference meetings more time- 
and cost-efficient. 

• Groups can meet on any schedule to fit the needs of the 
group—weekly, biweekly, daily, or monthly. 
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• Groups can be made up of individual contributors or cohorts 
from a specific class. 

• Members can be assigned to a group or may self-select. 

Many organizations have discovered group coaching to be an 
excellent way to promote development or sustain the applica¬ 
tion of learning, and it can be significantly less expensive than 
providing each individual with a personal coach. 


NOTE 

Coaches who are facilitating small groups must be experts in the 
specific training or at the specific development level the coaching 
is meant to promote. 


Successful Group Coaching 

Successful group coaching experiences share a number of char¬ 
acteristics, itemized in the following subsections. 


Shared Purpose 

Every group has to have a reason to exist, and a clear and com¬ 
pelling reason to meet regularly. These days, everyone faces over¬ 
booked calendars, making any activities that do not generate rev¬ 
enue or solve the myriad day-to-day problems not worthwhile. 
Each individual in the coaching group has to be given a com¬ 
pelling reason why he or she is being asked to show up to at 
these meetings. 

Group coaching works well to support a group in using new 
behaviors or skills learned in a training program, and to provide 
support and inspiration to individuals who are developing new 
habits or working to achieve a goal. 
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Clearly Stated Individual Goals 

These goals must include mileposts, for check-in at each meeting. 
One way to create a sense of urgency and interest in a coaching 
group is to assign each individual a goal that is broken down 
into segments, whose progress can be reported on at each meet¬ 
ing. Following these reports, individuals can either ask for help 
to brainstorm solutions to obstacles or to get recognition and 
celebrate success with the group. 

Sense of Commitment 

Making attendance at group coaching sessions mandatory may 
seem contrary to encouraging commitment to the process, but it 
actually goes a long way toward achieving just that, as it helps 
people realize the importance of fhe process and the importance 
of their participation in it. Attendance can be tracked and 
reported to management. Or each individual can be asked to 
write a personal commitment statement for delivery at the first 
group meeting. A third option is to pair members as "reporting 
teams" to encourage a shared commitment to the coaching 
initiative. Finally, penalties may be imposed for failure to attend 
group meetings. 

Adequate Preparation 

Group coaching sessions should be structured enough so that 
participants can feel progress in meeting their goals, yet loose 
enough to allow for natural emergence of valuable learning. To 
accomplish this balancing act, the coach needs to stay present in 
the moment and maintain a strong sense of where the group is 
headed. Less is more, in terms of structure. 

Strong, Compelling Coach Presence 

A group coach must be a strong leader, one who can com¬ 
mand the group's respect and direct its focus. The coach's 
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commimication style should be clear, concise, and to the point. 
In fact, he or she should speak less than anyone else during 
the meeting, communicating mainly to greet individuals, direct/ 
redirect attention, request clarity, and facilitate discussion. It is 
the members of fhe group who should be adding fhe mosf value. 
As one Blanchard group coach, Judifh Wilson, puf if: "The coach 
needs fo lisfen for fhe quesfion fo be asked nexf." 

The coach musf pay close affenfion fo each individual in fhe 
group, and hack his or her commenfs. Many coaches keep a ros¬ 
ier and make a checkmark nexf fo each person's name when he 
or she parficipafes. Then, if fhree-fourfhs of fhe way fhrough fhe 
meeting, the coach has not heard from someone, he or she can 
solicif fhaf person's inpuf by saying, for example, "Joe, whaf do 
you think about that?" or "Leesa, what can you add to that?" 
Participants should know in advance that they will be called on 
if fhey are nof acfively parficipafing. Conversely, the coach may 
need to "reel in" group members who are talking too much, be¬ 
coming repetitive, or no longer adding value to the conversation. 
In sum, it is the responsibility of fhe coach fo pay affenfion fo fhe 
fime arc of fhe meeting and make sure fhaf everyone parficipafes. 

The coach should resisf fhe urge fo be fhe "experf," as doing so 
will dampen fhe desire of ofhers fo share fheir knowledge. The 
coach can "source fhe room,^ fo discover group members who are 
sources of informafion, or experfs, on parficular fopics. The coach 
can, of course, provide relevanf informafion when necessary, or 
introduce topics or focus areas for each meefing. The coach can 
also solicif informafion or requesf fhaf members of fhe group 
with specific expertise share small bits of informafion fhaf mighf 
help members achieve goals. 

Finite Timeline 

A successful group coaching experience will have a defined be¬ 
ginning, middle, and end. All parficipanfs musf be clear on fhe 
start date, must understand the dates and times of all meetings, 
and musf be working f oward fhe conclusion, when successes will 
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be celebrated. The coaching group should be documenting and 
experiencing their journey together, so that it has significance to 
and meaning for each individual. 

Connections throughout the Process 

The coach needs to keep track of "aha" moments and discoveries, 
and make connections from one meeting to another. The coach 
also must be able to gauge when to focus on one person, who 
might benefit from an in-depth discussion on a certain topic, and 
when to turn what one group member says into a lesson for all. 
The coach should track accomplishments and changes, and point 
them out, as they occur over time. 

Ground Rules for Communication 

As with a team, in a group, all members should agree on norms 
at the beginning of their journey together. The coach can point 
out any break in norms and request ideas from the group about 
how to address the infraction. 

Effective communication is key to establishing positive group 
dynamics. Best practices for a coach in this regard involve: 

• Sending out a brief email after each meeting whose contents 
include: a list of the top three learning points generated at the 
meeting; a reminder of any homework that the group agreed 
to; and a reminder of the date, time, and location of the next 
meeting. 

• Announcing via email, two to three days before the next 
meeting, the agenda of the upcoming meeting, along with a 
reminder to bring homework. 

• Communicating intermittently between sessions, via email 
or voice mail, to offer small bits of information, or introduce 
concepts to inspire thought (no more than one per week). 
These messages could include quotes, relevant facts, or 
updates. 
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NOTE 

These ideas workbest in an email culture. For those organizations 
that are more voice-mail-oriented, messages will have to be very 
well-crafted and succinct. 


Safe, Confidential Environment 

The coach must never use sarcasm or tease a group member. 
Coaching rules apply at all times, to create a healthy, safe envi¬ 
ronment for exchange. In addition, members must agree at the 
outset to maintain the confidentiality of the group, and commit 
to never discussing outside the group what goes on within the 
group, unless explicit permission has been granted to do so, in 
special circumstances. 


Making It Real 

• How would you prioritize the keys to successful group 
coaching for your organization? 

• Are there other keys that you would add to the list? 

• How can you help groups in your organization function 
more effectively? 


CONCLUSION 

Teams and groups are part of the fabric of corporate cultures. In¬ 
dividuals come together all the time to accomplish goals; make 
decisions; learn new skills; and produce better systems, pro¬ 
cesses, and products. Smart, effective leaders know when teams 
need coaching to help them be more efficient, to make the best 
use of everyone's time, and to leverage new ideas and knowl¬ 
edge. Effective group and team coaches have the skills and ex¬ 
perience to facilitate meetings and help people move forward 
together. 
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Taking Action 

• What are specific ways you can envision using team or 
group coaching in your organization? 

• How might you initiate a discussion about using team or 
group coaching where you work? 


NOTES 

1. Alfred Lansing, Endurance: Shackleton's Incredible Voyage (New York: Car- 
roll & Graf, 1999). 

2. Margof Morrell, Sfephanie Capparell, and Alexandra Shacklefon, Shack¬ 
leton's Way: Leadership Lessons from the Great Antarctic Explorer (New 
York: Penguin, 2002). 

3. Richard Beckhard and Wendy Prifchard. Changing the Essence: The 
Art of Creating and Leading Fundamental Change in Organizations (San 
Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1992), 83-84. 

4. Term provided by Blanchard Coach Judifh Wilson. Laura Goodrich also 
confribufed fo fhis secfion. 







CHAPTER 10 


Developing Master 
Coaching Skills 


What is the difference between a good coach and an excel¬ 
lent coach? What skills does a coach have that other profes¬ 
sionals don't? How do coaches differentiate themselves from 
other helping and consulting professionals? The shorf answer 
is thaf coaches musf have a lof going for fhem fo be successful. 
In contrasf fo consulfanfs who fypically are experfs in one or 
more subjecfs, coaches musf masfer a much more difficulf fask: 
undersfanding how human beings accomplish fasks and goals. 
Likewise they must have a broad knowledge of how organiza¬ 
tions function, wifh a solid grounding in business fundamenfals, 
managemenf basics, and leadership fheory. Mosf coaches read 
voraciously fo keep fhemselves informed in all fhese areas. 

Organizations implemenfing coaching inifiafives foday recog¬ 
nize thaf coaching comprises specific compefencies, hence now 
prefer the coaches they work with to be certified by fhe Infer- 
nafional Coach Federation (ICF).^ Nofably, since 2005, requesfs 
for ICF-cerfitied coaches have fripled. (ICF cerfiticafion is based 
on a person's coach-specific framing; fhey musf also be able fo 
offer proof of a cerfain number of hours spenf coaching and fo 
demonsfrafe compefence in specific areas). 
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CRUCIAL COACHING COMPETENCIES 

Our years of experience in recruiting and deploying coaches to 
organizations of all kinds have revealed a number of crucial 
competencies professionals in this field need to have to be ef¬ 
fective in their work. The following sections define and describe 
these coaching competencies, which are divided into four distinct 
categories: 

• General coaching competencies 

• Corporate coaching competencies 

• Executive coaching competencies 

• Master coaching competencies 

General Coaching Competencies 

These are the basics. All coaches should have a solid grounding 
in these competencies. 


Service Orientation 

Picture a tugboat, purely a service vessel. Though humble and 
small, the tugboat has a powerful engine, capable of guiding 
ships much bigger than itself in or out of a harbor. But it takes 
more than the power of the tugboat to make this happen. The cap¬ 
tains of both the tugboat and the large ship have to agree on their 
mutual goals and how they will accomplish them. Clearly, a tug¬ 
boat can't force a big ship to do something it has not agreed to do. 

Coaches, too—especially novices—must be aware at all times 
of the reciprocal nature of the relationships they form with their 
clients. It is not enough to want to be of service; clients must 
want to, agree to, be coached. 

It's also important for coaches to maintain a healthy perspec¬ 
tive on their work, and to find ways to get their personal needs 
met outside their lives. By doing so, they will be better able to 
focus on and serve their clients. 
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Self-Knowledge 

For coaches to be effective to others, they must first be extremely 
well-informed abouf fheir own values, needs, inferesfs, abili¬ 
ties, personalify type, sensitivities, hot buttons, and so forth. In 
short, coaches should be keenly aware of anyfhing and every- 
fhing abouf fhemselves fhaf mighf affecf how fhey come across 
fo ofher people. 

Ability to Be Present 

The abilify fo be complefely presenf in fhe momenf is one of 
the most difficult competencies for coaches—as if is for us all. 
Coaches musf be able fo puf aside fheir personal worries and 
fo-do lisfs, and quief fheir self-crifical voices and all of fhe ofher 
"noise" fhaf keep fhem from paying full attention fo whaf's hap¬ 
pening with their clients. People being coached will know when 
the coach is distracted, and won't feel fhey are being well served. 

Ability to Connect 

Needless fo say, nof every person being coached will be able 
fo relafe well wifh fhe coach fo whom fhey've been assigned. 
However, the reverse should be true. Highly skilled coaches need 
to be able to connect with those they coach, pure and simple. 

The ability to connect can be broken down into several sub¬ 
competencies, for greafer comprehension: 

• Deep respecf for and willingness fo value all people, regard¬ 
less of fheir foibles and flaws 

• Adapfabilify fo differenf fhinking/learning sfyles and cul¬ 
tural norms 

• Ability to put aside personal preferences, especially when 
fhey differ from those of fhe person being coached 

• Knowledge of one's own personalify fraifs and fheir pofenfial 
impact on other personality types 
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Ability to Build Trust and Respect 

Building trust and respect is integrally related to the previous 
competency, ability to connect. Trust is built out of the sum total 
of all fhe compefencies. Respecf is earned fhrough a consisfenf 
display of compefence, especially af senior levels. 

Each person being coached will, of course, accord frusf and 
respect based on his or her own set of personal values, buf fhere 
are a number of facfors fhaf go a long way toward ensuring 
coaches will be trusted and respected by their clients. Coaches 
must exhibit: 

• Consummate professionalism (described later in fhe chapfer) 

• Subjecf maffer knowledge 

• Organization and indusfry awareness 

• Ironclad confidenfialify. (Remember, as described repeafedly 
in this book, coaches who discuss inappropriately the indi¬ 
viduals they are coaching are breaking the implicit code of 
ethics and/or written agreements.) 

Ability to Match Personal Style with Client Style 

Whether a coach and client are matched by someone in the orga¬ 
nization, or the coach is selected personally by the individual, it is 
the coach's responsibility to take note of and mafch as closely as 
possible fhaf person's sfyle preferences. And af advanced levels, 
a coach may be called on nof only fo mafch fhe clienf's sfyle buf 
also fo influence fhe sfyle of fhe person being coached, should 
the need arise. 

Style issues include: 

• Energy. Is the person a low-energy type? Is he or she anxious? 
Does he or she speak too loudly, or quietly? The coach must 
notice all this and bring to the person's attention any behavior 
that needs adjustment. 

• Thinking style and speed. If a coach responds fo an analyf- 
ical thinker with a conceptual response, it will interrupt 
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the process flow. Likewise, if the coach slows down a 
lightning-speed thinker with poorly timed questions, or vice 
versa. Note: Novice coaches should curb a natural tendency 
to make judgments about thinking style and speed, and 
to try to influence it, before they have earned trust and 
respect. 

• Humor. The use of humor in the coaching environment needs 
to be handled carefully. Those who normally use humor to 
navigate their world must curb the tendency to overdo it un¬ 
til they understand how it will be taken by the person being 
coached. Humor is deeply tied to culture, personal history, 
language habits, and religious and/or spiritual background. 
What one person thinks is fimny another might find offen¬ 
sive, so it's vital to tread lightly, so as not to damage the 
coaching relationship unintentionally. Coaches must be pa¬ 
tient and wait for cues from their clients. The same goes with 
irreverence. And, note, the use of obscenity and profanity is 
almost never appropriate! 


Ability to Listen 

We discussed at length in an earlier chapter the importance of 
the ability to listen, but it bears repeating here. Simply, coaches 
who are not good listeners do not stay employed as coaches for 
very long. 

Here are some additional guidelines for this critical compe¬ 
tency: 


1. At the most fimdamental level, a coach should: hear what 
is being said, reflect back to check for accuracy, and show 
evidence of imderstanding what was said. As coaches lis¬ 
ten, they also should pay attention to style, personality type, 
communication preferences, and sense of humor of the per¬ 
son being coached. 
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2. At the next level, the coach should be listening, for values, 
needs, and any other information that has bearing on the 
conversation. The coach also should be able to discern what 
is not being said and to draw it out. In drawing out underly¬ 
ing information, the coach can better serve the person being 
coached. 

3. Master listeners not only hear what is not being said, they 
also can also pick up on what the person being coached 
might not be aware he or she is really feeling. For example, 
when Sue was continually late for meetings, her HR profes¬ 
sional, Tamara, called her in for a meeting. As they started 
to talk, Tamara realized that Sue seemed unhappy in her job 
even though Sue had said nothing to indicate that was the 
case. So Tamara casually remarked, "Sue, it seems like some¬ 
thing has changed in your motivation and commitment to 
your job. What's really going on?" 

Ability to Inquire 

Closely linked to the ability to listen, an effective coach asks 
high-quality questions based on what he or she has heard and 
observed. In addition to crafting appropriate and helpful ques¬ 
tions, the coach should constantly assess whether a given line of 
inquiry is the most useful one at the time, for the person being 
coached. 

Novice coaches should guard against asking "filler questions," 
which really are tantamoimt to making small talk and have no 
real value. Yes, they take time for the person being coached to an¬ 
swer, and may even satisfy the need of the person being coached 
to talk about him- or herself, or satisfy the coach's curiosity, but 
that is not the purpose of the coaching process. 

Filler questions to avoid include: 

• Why did you do that? 

• Then what happened? 
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• What did you do? 

• Who is [the person being talked about]? 

• Where is that? 


Filler questions will often make the person being coached feel 
fhaf fhey are wasting fheir time (which is fhe case), and do 
nof confribufe fo fhe coaching conversafion. Cerfainly fhey do 
nof move fhe person being coached forward in any meaningful 
direction. 

As with listening, there are levels of inquiry: 

1. Clarifying questions. The hallmark of acfive lisfening, clar¬ 
ifying quesfions ensure undersfanding abouf whaf is be¬ 
ing communicated and helps to fill in knowledge gaps. 
Clarifying quesfions help fhe person being coached gain 
greafer undersfanding. Jusf beware: Many clarifying ques¬ 
fions are premafure and unnecessary. Novice coaches, in 
particular, may tend to interrupt with their questions, in¬ 
stead of waiting for a more appropriafe fime. Clarify¬ 
ing quesfions for fhe benefif of fhe person being coached 
include: 

• Whaf is fhe core of whaf you're saying? 

• Whaf do you really fhink? 

• Whaf does fhaf mean? 

Clarifying quesfions for fhe benefif of fhe coach include: 

• Can 1 make sure 1 gof fhis righf? 

• Is fhere anything else you think 1 should know? 

• Could you give me a little more detail about this so 1 un¬ 
derstand it better? 

2. Focus questions. Focus questions set the direction for fhe dia¬ 
logue thaf gives fhe person being coached fhe mosf leverage. 
Focus quesfions include: 

• Of all fhe fhings we could delve info righf now, which is 
going fo be mosf helpful fo you? 
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• You've mentioned three different things. Where would you 
like to start? 

• How can 1 help you with this right now? 

• What do you want from fhis conversafion? 

3. Discovery questions. These questions generafe new fhinking, 
creafive ideas, and breakfhroughs in perspecfive for fhe per¬ 
son being coached. Discovery questions include: 

• If you could wave a magic wand and have fhis sifuafion 
go exactly the way you want it to, what would occur? 

• If you were a risk faker, whaf would you do? 

• How do you fhink fhis will look to you a year from now? 

• If you were fo do fhis perfecfly, whaf would need fo 
happen? 

• Whaf is fhe mosf imporfanf poinf here? 

4. Challenging questions. These quesfions fesf fhe assumptions 
and resolve of fhe person being coached. Challenging ques¬ 
fions sfimulafe difficulf infrospecfion fhaf can yield new in- 
sighf for fhe person being coached. The righf challenging 
question can even help fhe person being coached solidify a 
commitmenf fo acfion. Challenging quesfions include: 

• Whaf if you could do if? How would you sfarf? 

• Whaf is fhe worsf fhing fhaf could happen? 

• How else mighf you look af fhis? 

• Whaf do you really wanf? 

• Whaf will cause fhe breakfhrough here? 

• Whaf would happen if you raised your sfandards? 

Capacity to Offer and Accept Feedback 

Sometimes a coach is given feedback from others in the organi¬ 
zation that he or she is expected to share with the person being 
coached. Or the coach may have personal observations he or 
she wants to bring to the attention of fhe person being coached. 
In a coaching relafionship where frusf and respecf have been 
established, feedback is offen welcome; buf in offering feedback, 
coaches musf resfrain fhe desire fo fell people whaf fo do and fry 
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to change them. Feedback also must be timely and connected 
to something important to the person being coached {not to 
the coach). Feedback that is not relevant to the person being 
coached is just noise. 

One effective way for coaches to approach feedback is to ask 
permission to share the information. If the person agrees, then 
the coach should share the feedback in a way appropriate to the 
person being coached. If the person declines, the coach should 
respect that decision—though the choice not to hear the feedback 
might subsequently become a topic for coaching. 

Conversely, coaches must be able to solicit feedback about 
themselves and about the quality of their coaching, and then 
be willing to make appropriate changes, to demonstrate flexibil¬ 
ity and adaptability. In this way, coaches serve as role models, 
demonstrating how to respond graciously to feedback with grat¬ 
itude and thoughtfulness. 


Ability to Rein In Desire to Give Advice 

Many coaches get into the field because they are gifted at giving 
advice and helping people figure out what to do. Unfortunately, 
giving advice is not coaching, and indulging the desire to do so 
can be detrimental to a coaching relationship. True, coaches are 
often asked to brainstorm ideas and to share information, but 
doing so can be tricky and so must be approached with caution. 
The key factor is the coach's ability to be sensitive to the recep¬ 
tivity of the person being coached. The coach must also be able 
to manage his or her need to be right, to be useful, to be admired. 


NOTE 

This competency is often overlooked and misimderstood, es¬ 
pecially by those who have been extremely successful in roles 
requiring a problem-solving ability. 
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Willingness to Challenge 

Knowing when and how to challenge is essential to effective 
coaching. Challenging a person being coached can only be done 
successfully if the coach has first established trust and respect. 

Several factors are involved in the ability to challenge appro¬ 
priately: 

• Timing: There are those who can be challenged in the first 
10 minutes of the first coaching conversation. In fact, some 
clients won't respect a coach who isn't willing to throw down 
the gauntlet at the outset! Others need time to develop a 
strong working relationship before they can accept a chal¬ 
lenge. Coaches must evaluate the style of the person being 
coached and time their challenges appropriately. 

• Permission: The coach must ask permission to challenge the 
person being coached. Gaining permission to challenge is 
not optional, but methods vary according to the style of the 
person being coached. For example, a coach might ask, "May 
1 have permission to challenge you on the belief that's behind 
the statement you just made?" 

• Content: The rule of thumb is to ask a little more of the person 
being coached than he or she thinks is achievable. A fine line 
exists between choosing a challenge that will inspire awe and 
hope—as in, "Wow, could 1 really do that?"—and the one that 
will provoke disbelief, as in, "Oh, that will never happen." 

• Language: Knowing how to ask for something is as important 
as knowing what to ask for. This requires a coach's atten¬ 
tion to context, history, and use of language. For example, 
some people respond well to sports metaphors; others pre¬ 
fer quotes from poets. People without children will probably 
not respond to parenting parallels. Although this may seem 
obvious, it is surprising how many coaches use metaphors or 
examples that do not resonate with the person being coached. 

• Risk-taking: The coach should take occasional risks. Challeng¬ 
ing a person being coached can sometimes backfire, and the 
coach should be ready to deal with that possibility. 
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Ability to Share Multiple Perspectives 

Good coaches are adept at seeing both the forest and the trees. 
Often, it makes sense to use inquiry to help the person being 
coached acknowledge alternative, useful perspecfives, so fhe 
coach should offer ofher ways fo look af somefhing. Nofe, how¬ 
ever, thaf a coach who is giffed af sysfems fhinking, or is highly 
creative, will have fo rein in fhe need fo share everyfhing he or 
she sees as a possibilify for doing so only serves fhe coach's ego, 
nof fhe need of fhe person being coached. The key is fo share 
other perspectives only when they are most useful. 

Ability to Remain Neutral 

Coaches have fo be hypervigilanf nof fo reveal or impose fheir 
personal beliefs and agendas regarding "hof fopics" such as gen¬ 
der, race, politics, and religion. The more obvious ones will, of 
course, be fhe easiesf fo avoid; if's fhose fhaf coaches may be 
unaware of fhaf can rear fheir heads unexpecfedly. For example, 
coaches who are corporafe "refugees" may be driven fo "save" 
midlevel managers from whaf fhe coaches regard as an unfulfill¬ 
ing career choice. Or, coaches with a strong feminist agenda may 
inadvertently encourage a person being coached to take actions 
that are not necessarily aligned with that individual's values. 

In certain circumstances, coaches may even choose to inform 
a person being coached abouf issues fhey have difficulfy freaf- 
ing objecfively. Affer all, coaches are human, and naming and 
claiming their own problem areas can be used to increase trust. 

Mental Agility 

Coaches working at senior levels in organizations come in con¬ 
tact with intelligent and accomplished people, who talk fast, 
think fast, switch subjects frequently and at high speed, and in 
general are overachievers. Novice coaches may mistakenly "mis¬ 
diagnose" such highly intelligent and creative people as having 
attention deficit disorder. This is never helpful! People being 
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coached need their coaches to keep up with them, and will be¬ 
come annoyed if they are forced to slow down. 

Needless to say coaches will not be able to work with every¬ 
one effectively but as a matter of course, coaches should come 
prepared to alter their own preferred thinking style and learn 
how to be comfortable, no matter whom they are working with. 
Having the ability to shift thinking modes is an extremely im¬ 
portant aspect of mental agility. It helps the coach do excellent 
work with a broad range of people. The key is for coaches to 
be agile enough and aware of the preferred thinking styles of 
their clients so as to be able to honor their needs. This does not 
mean that it is never appropriate to introduce another perspec¬ 
tive, as mentioned previously; but the coach should remember 
to ask permission to guide the person being coached in a po¬ 
tentially useful alternative thought process. Usually, the person 
being coached will agree, and appreciate being taught a new 
thinking style. Permission is the critical factor. 


Skilled at Different Thinking Styles 

Coaches need to be able to adjust their thinking style to the 
person and the situation at hand. 

• Strategic thinking. A coach should be able to take a broad- 
scale, long-term view of the person being coached and his or 
her situation, helping to assess options and the implication of 
choices. One of the greatest services a coach can provide is to 
help the person being coached thoughtfully define his or her 
best result. The coach can take a "mental helicopter ride," 
to view the big picture, in order to help the person being 
coached see other perspectives and make new discoveries 
that will enhance his or her decision-making process. 

• Conceptual thinking. Often, analytical thinking is lumped in 
with conceptual thinking, but it deserves separate mention 
in the context of coaching, for two reasons. One, the coach 
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collects data points over time and often needs to synthesize 
seemingly unrelated data streams to cobble together a new 
idea or perspective, and this requires conceptual thinking. 
Synthesizing in this way comes from fhe abilify fo keep in 
mind many concepfs over fime in order fo generafe some- 
fhing relafed buf alfogefher fresh. Two, occasionally a per¬ 
son being coached may pafch fogefher ideas and make big 
conceptual leaps without "connecting the dots." An effective 
coach who is a conceptual thinker can help the person being 
coached reach the goal most efficiently. 

Systems thinking. Coaches who are skilled at systems think¬ 
ing are able to observe the environment and the structures 
in it, and determine how it all either contributes or fails to 
contribute to the success of fhe person being coached. The 
coach should be able fo help clienfs fo acknowledge sysfems 
and undersfand how fhey fif info fhem—fhaf is, engage in 
rather than stand apart from fhem. 

There are many useful fools fo help people being coached 
see the bigger picture, or to work through the complexity 
of a sifuafion. Depending on how visual fhe person being 
coached is, diagramming a concepf on a whifeboard may 
be helpful. An experienced coach can idenfify pafferns and 
poinf fhem ouf fo people being coached. This parficular com¬ 
petency is useful for coaches working wifh people who eifher 
don'f fhink in ferms of sysfems or who fhink only fhis way. 
Analytical thinking. Analyfical fhinking is offen defined as 
crifical fhinking or critical reasoning. Coaches who excel at 
this type of fhinking process should guard againsf relying 
foo heavily on fhe skill. However, when working wifh peo¬ 
ple who are of fhe same type, and can reason an argument 
all the way through, the coach should be able to follow fhe 
fhoughf processes. In organizational work, a coach should 
be able fo analyze complex sifuafions, breaking each info ifs 
consfifuenf parfs, fhen be able fo recognize and assess several 
likely causal facfors and ways of inferprefing fhe information. 
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A coach also should be able to identify connections that are 
not obvious. (This relates to the ability to synthesize, dis¬ 
cussed earlier.) When working with senior leaders, coaches 
should be able to integrate information from diverse sources, 
offen involving large amounfs of informafion. Finally, if is 
helpful when a coach can fhink several sfeps ahead of his 
or her clienfs, encouraging ideas for courses of acfion and 
anficipafing likely oufcomes. 


Ability to Brainstorm Creatively 

Brainsforming is helping fhe person being coached generafe 
ideas; fhe more creafive, fhe beffer. In fhe righf circumsfances, 
a real brainsforming session can be exfremely useful. The coach 
should know fhe rules for brainsforming fo facilifafe if. Novice 
coaches, however, should be careful nof fo indulge in brainsform¬ 
ing more offen fhan is sfricfly necessary. Offen a simple review 
of fhe options will do. 

Brainsforming guidelines are as follows: 

• Sfafe fhe problem clearly. 

• Allow no criticism, evaluafion, judgmenf, or defense of ideas 
during fhe brainsforming session. 

• Place no limifs on ideas, no maffer how oufrageous or im¬ 
practical they may seem. Every idea is to be expressed. 

• Encourage quantity over quality. 

• Encourage "piggybacking," or building on ideas. 

• Record all ideas. 

Although, traditionally, brainstorming involves more than two 
people, in the coaching relationship, two are usually enough. The 
key is to be sure that the person being coached starts the brain¬ 
storming session. This activity is an appropriate option when 
the person being coached seems stuck or limited in options. 
The coach might suggest that they brainstorm, and then ask the 
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person being coached to start. Often, once the person being 
coached gets going, he or she will generate a number of options. 
If more good ideas are needed, the person being coached may 
want to gather a group of colleagues to help with the process. 
Just be sure the brainstorming rules apply with the group. 

Ability to Remember 

The ability to note and loop back to relevant threads in prior dis¬ 
cussions is a critical skill for a coach. People being coached are of¬ 
ten amazed when the coach recalls a remark made months earlier. 
A good memory is another way of building trust, as it demon¬ 
strates the coach has been paying attention. It also helps the 
person being coached to weave a strong fabric of self-discovery. 

Ability to Empathize 

A person being coached needs to know that the coach under¬ 
stands the situation and has had personal experience with frus¬ 
tration, fear, and unhappiness. The coach should be able to ex¬ 
press imderstanding and care and, at the same time, be able 
to keep the person being coached moving—not let the person 
wallow. In rare cases, the coach may share personal information 
about a similar situation he or she has experienced. When this is 
the case, the coach should first ask permission, and if given, be 
brief so the conversation doesn't become about the coach. Per¬ 
sonal sharing should be used judiciously. A reliable general rule 
is the more the coach is talking, the less effective they are being, 
so when sharing stories or information, get to the point. 

Willingness to Serve as Advocate and Champion 

The coach should be willing to support the person being coached, 
no matter what develops in the coaching process. A person being 
coached will know intuitively if the coach isn't being 100 percent 
supportive. In some cases, the coach may have to make a leap of 
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faith about a person's ability to accomplish a goal in order to help 
the person being coached to do the same. It will take experience 
for a coach to gain the confidence to do this, but it is well worth 
the effort, as it is a powerful thing to do for a person being 
coached. If, however, a coach doesn't believe that the person 
being coached can accomplish a goal, the coach may recommend 
a change in the goal, a change in the coach, or reconsideration of 
the coaching effort itself. 

The point is, the coach should serve as advocate and champion 
for the person being coached—to do whatever is in the best 
interest of that individual. In some cases, a coach will need to 
take a stand on behalf of what is personally important to the 
person being coached. This is distinct from the coach advocating 
for his or her own idea or agenda; it is supporting the idea or 
agenda of the person being coached. 

Commitment to Maintain Professional Standards 

A coach must set and maintain the highest standards of profes¬ 
sionalism. He or she must: 

• Be on time. 

• Send only appropriate, well-written communications. 

• Keep commitments. 

• Use correct language. 

These days, a critical factor in being able to maintain profes¬ 
sional standards is the need to stay up to date technologically. 
The coach should have at least the same level of knowledge and 
technological capability as his or her clients—although, ideally, 
the coach will be a little more advanced. Coaches need to be 
able to help their clients learn how to leverage technology in the 
workplace, from the appropriate use of email to how to stay con¬ 
nected when out of the office. No coach should ever have to tell a 
client, for example, that he or she cannot download a document 
because he is on dial-up—which, by the way, is a true story. 
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Willingness to Go Above and Beyond 

The attentive coach goes above and beyond the defined coach¬ 
ing requirements to create added value for the person being 
coached, as another way to encourage and motivate the client. 
For example, a coach might send a relevant book to a client who 
likes to read, or, conversely, a synopsis of that book to one who 
doesn't. A coach might make a phone call between sessions to 
offer support to a client who is facing an important presentation 
to the board—or send an email with an inspirational quotation, 
or another form of encouragement. When reading the paper, a 
coach might think, "Joe would find this interesting. I'll scan it 
and email it to him." Or, when listening to the radio, a coach 
may recognize that Mary would be interested in hearing about 
the new association being started for businesswomen in her area. 

Though coaches are being paid to create an environment in 
which people will grow, and clients are of course aware of that, 
it's the mark of a good coach to want to do just a little more, on 
his or her own time, to solidify a coaching relationship. 


Ability to Set and Maintain Boundaries 

There is always the risk that coaches might become too friendly 
with their clients; certainly, close friendships have grown 
from coaching relationships. But this is appropriate only after 
the coaching relationship has been officially terminated. While 
the coaching is in progress, appropriate professional boimdaries 
must be set and observed. This can be tricky, however, because 
professional boundaries are established on a case-by-case basis. 
That said, generally, it is recommended that a coach: 

• Refrain from socializing with clients during the coaching 
process. 

• Communicate with clients using only business contact 
numbers. 
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• Avoid commimicating outside of business hours, unless it is 
to leave a message, and is absolutely necessary. 

• Never discuss personal issues in any detail, unless an expe¬ 
rience has critical relevance to the client's situation. 

Knowledge and Understanding of Client's Business 

Having some degree of knowledge and understanding of the 
client's field of work is essential to the coaching initiative. For 
example, a salesperson will need a coach who understands the 
selling process, who has a strong grounding in sales process 
models, and has compassion for the difficulties inherent to the 
sales profession. 

Industry experience is a plus, though not absolutely crucial 
for a coach to be successful. However, coaches who don't have 
experience in their clients' fields should be able to climb the 
learning curve quickly, to understand the inner workings of their 
business—for example, how it generates revenue and tracks prof¬ 
itability, how people are compensated and rewarded, what the 
"lingo" is, and so forth. The coach also should learn how the 
client training base works, how the performance review system 
is set up, and what models and systems are in use in the business. 

Understanding of Human Development 

For coaches to be truly effective, they will need a basic under¬ 
standing of life-stage development. A great deal of information 
is available on this topic. One source we recommend is Frederic 
M. Hudson's The Adult Years: Managing the Art of Self-Renewal (San 
Francisco: Jossey-Bass Inc., 1999). With this knowledge, coaches 
will be better prepared to offer useful perspectives and alterna¬ 
tive ways of thinking in regard to the various stages of develop¬ 
ment in individuals of all ages. 

Many coaches work best with individuals who are either one 
or two steps ahead or one step behind them developmentally. 
Experience suggests coaches closer to their clients developmen¬ 
tally are able to stay more interested, and "fresh." The coaching 
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relationship is a dynamic, creative partnership, so both parties 
need to be actively and equally engaged. 


Making It Real 

• Of the general coaching competencies listed, which do you 
think would be the most crucial in your organization right 
now? 

• What steps can you take to ensure that any potential 
coaches for your organization are compefenf in fhose 
areas? 


Corporate Competencies 

Coaches working in organizations will need fhese compefencies. 
Organizational Savvy 

A coach working in an organizafion musf have a sfrong under¬ 
standing of how companies are sef up, including fhe differenf 
ways in which organizafion charfs are builf and fhe hisfory be¬ 
hind fhe sfrucfure. 

Business Acumen 

For credibilify purposes, a coach should undersfand business 
basics, fhat is, have a broad range of knowledge abouf how busi¬ 
nesses rim, including: 

• Disfincfion befween revenue and profifs 

• Basic business fimcfions 

• How strafegic planning is done 

• How HR rules and process are sef 

• Criteria used to set policies and procedures in different func¬ 
tional areas 

• Basic understanding of projecf managemenf 
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Understanding of Management Basics 

A coach should have a solid grounding in the basics of manage¬ 
ment skill sets. Often, individuals being coached will need a little 
just-in-time tune-up in basics, similar to the regular one-to-one 
weekly or biweekly meetings between the manager and the em¬ 
ployee, when they catch up, address questions, review tasks and 
responsibilities, brainstorm, and solve problems. These basics in¬ 
clude goal setting, performance planning, timely feedback, and 
appropriate direction and support. 

Political Awareness 

An effective organizational coach has a healthy grasp of the 
power dynamics common to all organizations, and is willing 
and able to share this insight with people being coached. The 
coach understands that power is not always related to position, 
and so can help the person being coached to work on his or her 
personal power base and leverage that to achieve goals. 

Cross-Cultural Insight 

With the global economy, coaches today often are called upon 
to work with individuals from all over the world, from cultures 
very different from their own. Coaches should therefore become 
familiar with the cultural implications of those they are work¬ 
ing with. Having this awareness and sensitivity will help them 
to gain greater professional credibility, enabling them to help 
the person being coached imderstand when cultural differences 
might impact success. 

A number of excellent resources are available to help coaches 
and others understand the business implications of cross-cultural 
issues. Two books we recommend are: Managing Across Cultures 
(second edition), edited by Susan C. Schneider and Jean-Louis 
Barsoux (Prentice Hall, 2002), and Coaching Across Cultures: New 
Tools for Leveraging National, Corporate, and Professional Differ¬ 
ences by Philippe Rosinski (London: Nicholas Brealey Publishing, 
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2003). And an outstanding Web site for coaches working across 
cultures or for clients who want to become more attuned to cul¬ 
tural issues is www.geert-hofstede.com. 


Making It Real 

• Of the several corporate coaching competencies listed, 
which do you think would be the most crucial in your 
organization right now? 

• What steps can you take to ensure that any potential 
coaches for your organization are competent in those 
areas? 


Executive Competencies 

Coaches who work at high levels of management in organiza¬ 
tions should demonstrate a working knowledge of these compe¬ 
tencies. 

Understanding of Leadership Models in Play 

There are multiple schools of thoughf on what makes a good 
business leader, and no shortage of research and information on 
the topic. Few, however, would argue that all great leaders have 
some fundamental things in common. They know how to: 

• Articulate a vision and a direction for their company. 

• Access the best possible minds to set a winning strategy. 

• Hire the best available talent; they are comfortable surround¬ 
ing themselves with people more knowledgeable than them¬ 
selves. 

• Communicate and serve as a role model for company values, 
in a compelling way. 

Because there are so many models for great leadership, coaches 
need to be able to assess which are being used in the organi¬ 
zation they are working in, to be able to help their individual 
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clients. That is the only way they will be able to determine which 
metaphors and examples will be most compelling to the individ¬ 
uals they are coaching. An effective coach will thus be able to 
devise the most efficient and appropriate method for helping the 
person being coached build his or her own leadership model. 

Recognition of Organizational Vision, Mission, Purpose 

Organizational leaders are expected to formulate a clear picture 
of their companies' futures, including what they and their em¬ 
ployees have to do to realize that vision. An executive coach 
can help business leaders use appropriate language to describe 
their companies' vision, mission, and purpose, so that they can 
commimicate it compan 5 rwide. 

Executive Presence 

People receiving coaching expect their coaches to present them¬ 
selves professionally at all times. The coach must demon¬ 
strate maturity, experience, intelligence, self-confidence, and 
capability. 

Executive coaches, in particular, must think carefully about the 
impression they are making at all times. This can be a challenge 
because focusing on externals can distract from the business at 
hand—the coaching process. Nevertheless, exhibiting an execu¬ 
tive presence is, simply, a strategic part of the coaching process. 

Such a presence is hard to describe, however, as it is the sum 
of many details: 

• Physical strength, balance, and grace 

• Intellectual confidence (not arrogance) 

• Sense of being comfortable in one's skin 

• Ability to stay present 

• Ability to quiet the mind and tune out external distractions 

• Attention to detail in personal presentation, including 
dress—well-kept shoes/briefcases/outerwear, well-cut and 
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maintained suits, professional hair care, and understated 
makeup for women 

• Use of appropriafe language and humor 


Making It Real 

• Of fhe several execufive coaching compefencies lisfed, 
which do you fhink would be fhe mosf crucial in your 
organizafion righf now? 

• Whaf sfeps can you fake fo ensure fhaf any pofenfial 
coaches for your organizafion are compefenf in fhose 
areas? 


Master Coach Competencies 

Masfer coaches musf have such a solid grounding in all coach¬ 
ing competencies at every level, enabling them to "coach the 
coaches." They will understand, and be able to explain, what 
to consider when a leader or manager uses a coach approach. 
They can readily identify, for example, when a coach is doing 
something that may prevent him or her from achieving fhe besf 
results with their clients. 

Master coaches will, of course, be able fo idenfify fhe pofenfial 
pitfalls inherenf fo coaches working in an organizafion. They 
have experience facing fhe challenges of any coaching culfure, 
in organizafions of various types, each of which has posifives 
and negafives. To help ofher coaches develop fheir skills and 
competencies, master coaches will: 

• Be attuned to the tendency that coaches, especially novices, 
sometimes have to frame everyfhing as posifive. This can 
confuse as well as annoy a person being coached. 

• Caution fhose coaches who fry fo confrol, rafher fhan guide, 
their clients. As noted throughout this book, successful 
coaching relafionships are builf on frusf and mufual under¬ 
standing, not control. 
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• Alert coaches against using specialized language or jargon, 
and risk leaving a person being coached mystified. 

• Help coaches guard against the desire to integrate them¬ 
selves into manager/employee relationships, instead of 
adding value as an objective professional. In a very real sense, 
coaches should be working to put themselves out of a job, 
not attempting to make themselves indispensable. Coaches 
must be very wary of making their clients dependent on 
them, on their opinions and guidance. The goal is always to 
help the person help him- or herself. It is crucial that coaches 
do not get carried away by their own importance. 

• Guide managers who know just enough about coaching to 
be dangerous. Strong and attentive mentoring is in order to 
help these managers grow and be successful. 

Master coaches have experience with all of these situations; 
they can teach others how to avoid them and how to deal with 
them if they do occur, despite best efforts. 

ASSESSING COACH COMPETENCE 

As you can see, the list of coach competencies is long, and so may 
seem daunting. How is it possible, then, given all these require¬ 
ments, to determine whether a coach is competent? There is only 
one foolproof way: to watch that person in action, coaching. How 
is this possible? One way is to view a live or recorded coaching 
session—with permission, of course. 

Or the coach can be asked to role-play a coaching session. In 
this case, there are a number of activities to be used to help assess 
coach competence. These are itemized in Table 10.1. Note that the 
format shown in the table assumes that: 

• The interview is conducted over the phone. 

• An hour has been set aside by both interviewer and coach. 

• Coach has been identified as meeting initial criteria. 

• Coach understands that this is a role-play. 

• Coach is willing to receive development feedback. 
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Table 10.1 

Assessing Coach Competence 

Timing Interviewer Activity 

Introduction: Welcome the coach. 

3-15 minutes C heck time assumptions. 

Explain structure of call. 

Tell the coach to assume a 20-minute coaching session 
and to take responsibility for structuring the time. 

Ask permission to give feedback at the end. 

Check for agreement. 

Check for questions, concerns. 

Set up rules of Give an overview of what the coach would already know: 

engagement: Describe the company, your role in it, level of 

3-4 minutes responsibility, and your personality. 

Setthe context: Explain this is the second call in a 
series of 10 coaching sessions. Explain what the 
coach knows and what has been accomplished; 
assume that respect and trust have been established. 

Explain the situation: Try to include at least three focus 
areas, such as career path, time management, 
communication, community, and self-concept. Do not 
identify the exact areas, just sketch the situations to 
make them fairly obvious and easy to diagnose. Give 
enough information to enable the coach to identify the 
focus areas, and then gradually hone in on one to 
work on. Check that the coach remembers to return to 
other issues in the course of the conversation. Watch 
for coach’s tendency to focus too much on irrelevant 
areas. 

Explain that once the session starts you can both step in 
and out of the coaching by using a clear verbal signal: 
"Curtain up/down" works well, as does "game on/off" 
or "time out.” Explain that you will stop the session to 
offer direction; and make sure the coach knows that 
he or she can stop the action at any time to get his or 
her bearings or to ask for process clarity. 


(Continued) 
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Table 10.1 

Assessing Coach Competence {Continued) 


Timing Interviewer Activity 


Present problem: 
3-7 minutes 


Begin the session. Coach talent can be assessed by 
offering the following challenges: 

• Directing a person being coached who is all 
unfocused. 

• Drawing out and guiding a low-key or shy person. 

• Engaging a person being coached who doesn't 
think there is anything to work on. 


Coach fully Interviewer should look for coach to: 

engages: 7-10 • Connect genuinely. 

iT^inutes • Focus intelligently and ask clarifying questions. A 

lot of why questions are the sign of a novice. 

J udging and accuracy assessment questions are 
egregious. 

• Match energy and style. 

• Be judicious in making suggestions and offering 
solutions. 


Coach challenges 
person being 
coached: 
intermittent 


Interviewer should look for coach to: 

• S hare one or two principles, then ask the person 
being coached what has worked in the past and 
what might work now. 

• Ask the person being coached to step up to the 
plate if necessary. 

• Make a challenging request. 

• Stay calm, focused, and check in with interviewer. 
Interviewer should pay attention to how much they 
feel endorsed, heard, understood, or encouraged. 


Assess viability of Interviewer should look for coach to: 
options: 3-5 • Continue brainstorming with person being 

minutes coached and start to hone in on possible actions. 

• Ask how he or she can support the person being 
coached. 
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Table 10.1 

Assessing Coach Competence [Continued) 

Timing Interviewer Activity 

Check for impact: Interviewer should assess the extent to which he or 

1-2 minutes she feels confident about what will be done. Is the 

interviewer leaving the session with greater clarity 
than before? Did he or she discover something 
new during this call? 

Wrap-up call: 3 Interviewer should look for coach to: 

minutes • Keep an eye on the clock and wrap up the 

coaching session on time. (Note: If the coach 
loses track of time, and many do in an interview 
situation, give the coach about 3 more minutes to 
wrap up the call.) Interviewer should assess 
coach's ability to do this efficiently. 

• Ask: "What value did the person being coached 
get? Was the person being coached clear about 
prescribed actions? Was there anything the 
person being coached wishes the coach had 
done but didn't?” 

End role-play/give Interviewer should: 

feedback: 5 minutes • Call time. 

• Ask whether coach wants feedback. 

• Ask coach for his or her own assessment of call, 
including what went well and what did not. 

How a coach rates the coaching call is extremely 
revealing. Also, how the coach responds to 
interviewer feedback is equally revealing. 

Give feedback based on the following criteria from 
the perspective of the person being coached: 

• Did I feel heard and understood? 

• Was I ever interrupted or cut off? 

• Did I ever get shut down or was I ever made 
wrong? 


[Continued) 
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Table 10.1 

Assessing Coach Competence {Continued) 

Timing Interviewer Activity 

• Did I clarify my situation for myself? 

• Did I get any new insights? 

• Do I feel more confident about how I might 
proceed? 

• Did I learn anything that I can connect to the 
bigger picture of my life, or a principle that I will be 
able to apply usefully in the future? 

• Did the coach make me more important than his 
or her need to impress me and add value? 

• Am I crystal clear about an action that I agreed to 
take between now and our next conversation? 

To take feedback successfully, the coach’s ability to 
listen well is vital. Defensiveness is unacceptable 
in a coach in this situation; the coach must 
demonstrate confidence, flexibility, grace, 
and maturity. 

Wrap up interview Interviewer should: 

• Make sure there are no lingering questions. 

• Ascertain and agree to timeline for next steps. 

Do administrative Interviewer should: 

follow-up • Pass on notes to relevant parties. 

• File interview notes for future reference. 


IN CONCLUSION 

Coaches have an amazing amount of wisdom and experience to 
share; they are trained to be good listeners and to have empathy 
for others and they have a genuine desire to be of service to oth¬ 
ers. Exceptional coaches have strong and well-considered opin¬ 
ions about how things should be done, and set high standards 
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for themselves and those they work with. Coaches are excellent 
communicators and help their clients to be the same. 

The wisest coaches also have given a great deal of thought to 
how they can achieve a balanced life for themselves, one that 
allows for self-care and makes time for the renewal necessary 
to remain in service to others. This enables them to help their 
clients achieve the same kind of balance, so that they are better 
able to make the personal transformations necessary to catapult 
them to new professional heights. 


Taking Action 

• Describe the ideal coach for your organization. 

• Write down on paper your vision of your ideal coach; 
reflect on it and adjust it as necessary. 

• Keep that ideal coach in mind as you begin to assess indi¬ 
vidual coach competencies. 

• Refuse to accept anyone less than the best coach for your 
organization! 


NOTE 

1. For more information about the ICF, go to www.coachfederation.org. 
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Sample Coaching 
Participant Manual 


This manual is provided as an example and a template that 
organizations can use to develop their own, to give to employees 
who will participate in the coaching initiative. As noted in the 
body of the text, each organization will have its own definition 
of coaching; the language provided here is intended to serve as 
a starting place. 


NOTE 

Sponsors of coaching programs should fully answer each ques¬ 
tion posed here prior to introducing the coaching initiative to 
those who will participate in the programs. 
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PREFACE 

Welcome to the world of coaching! We are pleased to be working 
with you, and we appreciate your commitment to your profes¬ 
sional developmenf. Your experience working wifh a coach will 
be a unique one; the relationship you form wifh your coach will 
be one fhaf allows you fo engage in confidenfial and objective 
conversafions. These conversafions are focused on you and whaf 
you need fo besf leverage fhe knowledge you gain from fhem. 

Our coaches are highly trained and skilled. In the coming 
weeks, you will be in contact with your coach. [Provide de¬ 
tails about how the person being coached and his or her coach 
will connect. Will the coach make the initial contact, or will the 
person being coached do so? How will contact information be 
exchanged?] 

You are the chief designer of your coaching experience. Wifh 
thaf in mind, consider fhese benefifs of working wifh a coach: 

• To achieve clarify regarding your objectives and goals. 

• To assess and improve imporfanf working relationships. 

• To focus on faking effecfive acfion. 

• To identify obsfacles and barriers fhaf may be holding you 
back. 

We are deeply committed fo making your coaching experience 
fulfilling and beneficial fo you and your organization. We look 
forward fo getting your feedback once you have complefed your 
coaching program. 


Sincerely, 

Your Coaching Services Group 
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Contact Information 

If you are participating in an organizational coaching ini¬ 
tiative, please fill in the information below so you have all 
of the information handy if you have questions about the 
program. 

Corporate Sponsor 

Name_ 

Telephone_ 

Email_ 

Name_ 

Telephone_ 

Email 


EREQUENTLY ASKED QUESTIONS 

Coaching is not a spectator sport. A productive coaching relationship 
begins with two people with fires in their bellies: one who wants 
desperately to move forward and another who yearns to help that 
person make the journey. 

—James Belasco, Coaching for Leadership 

What Is Coaching? 

Coaching is a deliberate process that uses focused conversations 
to create an environment for individual growth, purposeful ac¬ 
tion, and sustained improvement. Coaching is a one-on-one pro¬ 
cess based on a relationship between an individual and a coach, 
who formulate specific objectives and goals that are focused on 
developing potential, improving professional relationships, and 
enhancing performance. Coaching uses a formalized yet person¬ 
alized approach that integrates proven techniques for change 
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with behavioral knowledge and practical experience. Coaching 
breaks down barriers to help achieve greater levels of accom¬ 
plishment. It is a process of self-leadership that enables people 
to gain clarity about who they are, what they are doing, and why 
they are doing it. 

The one-on-one coaching relationship is used in conjunction 
with Web-enabled technology to: 

• Unlock an individual's potential and maximize his or her 
performance. 

• Challenge and aid individuals in taking effective action. 

• Lead individuals to an understanding of the essence of them¬ 
selves (their character) to achieve personal and professional 
satisfaction. 

What Is a Coach? 

A coach is a success broker and partner—a dedicated profes¬ 
sional who specializes in developing and helping others excel. 
A coach is part mentor, advisor, sounding board, and devil's ad¬ 
vocate. A coach creates a safe environment in which both parties 
can share insights and information, untangle the causes of limi¬ 
tations (sometimes self-imposed), and identify effective methods 
to practice new approaches. As an unbiased third party, a coach 
uses a variety of methods to help clients attain greater clarity; 
learn new, or upgrade existing, skill sets; and achieve greater job 
satisfaction and an improved quality of life. 


Personal versus Professional Coaches 

• Personal coaches have as their goal the personal achieve¬ 
ment and success of the client. 

• Professional coaches have as their goal the professional 
achievement and success of the client, whether it is an in¬ 
dividual or an organization. Professional coaches may also 
be called organizational coaches and executive coaches. 
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What Does a Coach Do? 

Coaches: 

• Create a safe environment in which a person being coached 
can see his- or herself more clearly. Coaches listen, ask fo¬ 
cused questions, reflect back, challenge, and acknowledge 
the client. 

• Assist the person being coached in understanding how to 
grow and thrive, by championing, advocating, and standing 
for that person's best self. 

• Guide the person being coached in setting an agenda so that 
he or she can grow naturally and comfortably. 

• Encourage intentional thought, action, and behavior changes 
when the person being coached is reluctant to do so. 

• Inject enough dynamic tension into the coaching process to 
compel the person being coached to take action and effect 
positive change. 

Coaches also: 

• Identify gaps between where the person being coached is 
and where that person needs or wants to be. 

• Help the person being coached develop a strong personal 
action plan to close those gaps and hold the individual rig¬ 
orously accountable to that plan. 

• Understand and anticipate obstacles that will slow the 
progress of the person being coached (including personal 
limitations) and strategize with the person to overcome them. 

• Institute the structure necessary to ensure a sustained com¬ 
mitment for both parties. 

• Maintain the client's focus and vision, to help him or her 
remember has been defined as most important. 

What Does a Coach Not Do? 

Coaches do not: 

• Consult: A consultant is a person with specific expertise hired 
to share that expertise with individuals or organizations. 
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Coaching, in contrast, is focused on drawing the expertise 
and answers from fhe clienf. 

• Counsel: Coaching effecfs achievemenf; coimseling effecfs 
healing. Coaching effecfs action; counseling effecfs under¬ 
standing. Coaching promotes creativity; counseling seeks to 
resolve. Coaching is about the future; counseling is about the 
past and how it impacts the present. 

How Does Coaching Work? 

Coaching comprises a series of inferacfive conversations, gener¬ 
ally scheduled on a regular or periodic basis. The conversations 
fake place either in a confidential face-to-face meeting or via 
felephone. 

You and your coach should discuss how fo make befween- 
session contact—whether to use voice mail or email or to sched¬ 
ule brief check-in appoinfmenfs. 

What if 1 Have to Miss an Appointment? 

If is common for a professional service provider fo require a 
24-hour nofice for rescheduling an appoinfmenf; we requesf fhe 
same courtesy. 

Is Coaching Confidential? 

Yes. Our trained and experienced coaches understand the need 
for complefe confidenfialify. They are boimd by efhics agree¬ 
ments, which include strict confidentiality, and are dedicated to 
your advancement, achievement, and success. They understand 
the importance of frusf in fhe coaching relafionship. 

Is There Anything 1 Can't Discuss with My Coach? 

You can talk with your coach about anything that is affecting 
you, and confidentiality will be maintained unless it violates 
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company policy. Company policy usually requires reporting 
the following: harassment, discrimination, and illegal activity 
If you share any of fhese issues, your coach is required fo reporf 
fhe informafion, and your human resources represenfafive will 
be contacted as well. 

What if 1 Don't Like My Coach? 

Coaches know that not every client and coach are a good fit. If 
either you or your coach feels fhaf you are mismafched, bring if 
up and falk abouf if. If a change is needed, you'll be connecfed 
with a different coach for fhe remaining sessions. If necessary, 
you may wanf fo falk wifh your corporafe sponsor abouf fhis. 

Does My Coach Replace My Manager? 

No. Your manager is still your manager and plays a vital role in 
your professional developmenf. During your coaching relation¬ 
ship, your coach may suggest that you schedule time with your 
manager to discuss situations or issues as they arise, for your 
benefif. Your coach will nof discuss anyfhing wifh your man¬ 
ager imless if is mufually agreed upon by you and your coach; 
nor will there be any contact between your coach and your man¬ 
ager about the nature of your coaching relationship unless you 
inifiafe if. 

How Can 1 Get the Most Out of Coaching? 

Firsf and foremosf, keep your appoinfmenfs, and profecf your 
coaching time from intrusions. It is your responsibility to call 
your coach at the scheduled time. Other suggestions include: 

• Ask questions. Share your doubts, concerns, and impressions 
with your coach. 

• Remember that you are the client. Ask for whaf you wanf. 
Tell your coach how he or she can besf serve you. If your 
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coach isn't asking enough questions, is talking too much or 
too fast, or is doing something that annoys you, tell him or 
her immediately! Think of fhe coaching relafionship as an 
alliance, whose sole purpose is fo serve you. 

• Be willing fo sfrefch your fhinking and affifudes during your 
coaching sessions. Remember, fhis is a safe place fo process 
the experience and learn from if. 

• Be willing f o share your coaching experience wifh colleagues, 
and be willing fo lisfen fo fheirs! 

Additional Questions to Consider 

• What's in it for me? 

• Whaf's in if for my organization? 

• If 1 wanf fo learn more abouf coaching, where can 1 go? 

• How much time will it take (weekly and by contract)? 
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[Client Company] 

Impact Evaluation of the 
[Coaching Company] 
Coaching Intervention 

Executive Summary Report 


[Date] 


Study Designed and Completed by: 
[Research Company Name] 
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INTRODUCTION 

[Client] Company engaged the [Coaching] Company to provide 
a series of coaching sessions for 67 of its staff members. The 
participants in the coaching process included all managers, from 
the executive level to district sales managers. This intervention 
began early in [date] and concluded for most participants in 
[date]. It was the express intention of the coaching intervention 
to deliver results against key business goals. The purpose of this 
impact evaluation was to determine whether those results were 
produced, why and by whom, and, if not, why not. The report 
captures these data. 

BACKGROUND AND METHODOLOGY 

The investigators used a "success case" methodology, which is 
described in detail in the full report. 

Key Findings 

1. The coaching intervention has produced significant busi¬ 
ness and economic impact. 

Overall, the investigators are confident that Client Com¬ 
pany has achieved total impact in the millions. The imme¬ 
diate return on investment will be in the 10 to 1 range. The 
long-term return will be even higher. 

Specifically, the investigators found abimdant evidence 
that this intervention contributed directly to specific KRAs: 

• Top-performing staff have been retained. Retaining a top¬ 
performing account executive and a district manager saved 
the company in excess of $100,000 and kept current rev¬ 
enues and customer satisfaction at very high levels. 

• A positive work environment has been created. Managers work¬ 
ing more effectively with their reports have helped them 
focus on strategic account development, thus increasing 
sales results in excess of $250,000. 
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• Revenue increased with the improved productivity of formerly 
average ACE performers.* The company earned in excess of 
$75,000. 

• There was reduced erosion in customer base, revenues, and 
customer satisfaction. This was effected because territories 
could be staffed more quickly when vacancies occurred, 
thus saving the company in excess of $100,000. 

The investigators are confident that Client Company has 
achieved, at a very conservative level, a 10-to-l return on 
investment. Simply by adding the four impact profiles pre¬ 
sented in this report, a 10-to-l return rate is achieved. Note 
that five additional impact stories are not included in this 
report but had similar economic impact; and 32 high-impact 
participants not interviewed would also push this return rate 
substantially higher. 

2. Sponsorship of this initiative at the executive level of 
leadership in the organization made the business impact 
more likely. 

Prior to the start of and during the coaching initiative, 
there was excellent sponsorship and communication about 
the importance of coaching for the individuals and the 
organization. 

3. The timing of this intervention contributed to the high 
level of business impact. 

The coaching intervention, undertaken during a time of 
changing organizational structure, reporting relationships, 
and sales process, increased the business impact. 

*A revenue increase may seem to be an inaccurate conclusion here given Client 
Company's year-to-date revenue levels. In fact, however, this conclusion is not 
about Client Company revenues but about the way in which the coaching in¬ 
tervention helped managers work more effectively with targeted individuals to 
improve their productivity. The more accurate question would be; "How much 
further below plan might Client Company have been had the coaching initiative 
not been in place?" 
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4. Participant openness to the coaching process made a de¬ 
cided difference in the personal and business impact that 
was achieved. 

Those who reported the highest levels of personal and busi¬ 
ness impact were excited by the coaching opportimity being 
provided by their company 

5. Significant business and personal alignment between in¬ 
dividuals and within teams occurred as a result of the 
coaching intervention. 

Individuals being coached became more aware of how 
actions connected with their key responsibility areas were 
linked to organizational success. 

6. This intervention demonstrated how people and perfor¬ 
mance can be positively changed using a process, rather 
than an event. 

The coaching process allowed participants to work on new 
behaviors over time, creating shifts that otherwise might not 
have occurred in a two-day classroom event. Participants 
were also able to integrate lessons learned in coaching into 
their jobs. 

7. A neutral, third-party coach proved valuable at several 
levels. 

Participants in this intervention described how they talked 
with their coaches about issues they had difficulty raising 
with their managers/reports. This process served to bring 
managers and reports together, helped them align on key 
business goals, and brought about more effective working 
relationships. 

8. The intervention will have long-lasting impact on Client 
Company's people and business. 

Fully 92 percent of all survey respondents indicated that 
they learned coaching techniques they are using now with 
their direct reports. 
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9. There was confusion on the part of participants as to 
whether they were working with a coach or a consultant. 

At the beginning of the process, many participants wanted 
the coach to tell them what to do in response to a need they 
had. 

10. The process did not have a clear exit strategy. 

Many participants were uncertain about the next steps, if 
any, that followed their 10 coaching sessions. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

The following are recommended actions the Client Company 
can take to extend and enhance the business impact of future 
coaching interventions. 


1. Allow for flexible scheduling of the coaching sessions. 

A significant number of parficipanfs found fhaf weekly 
coaching sessions made fhe process seem rushed, as opposed 
fo driven by need or circumsfance. All agreed fhaf fhe firsf 
fwo fo four sessions should be scheduled closer fogefher 
fo help build a foimdafion for fhe process and fhe coach¬ 
ing relafionship. They also suggesfed fhaf succeeding ses¬ 
sions be scheduled by mufual agreemenf befween coach and 
participanf. 

2. Ensure that participants' managers fully support the 
coaching process. 

Interview data suggest that manager involvement with par¬ 
ticipants during and after the coaching sessions was relatively 
low. With greater manager engagement, the level of business 
impact would have been higher. This applies to any human 
performance improvemenf inifiafive fhaf Clienf Company 
implements. 
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3. Communicate clearly what participants should expect 
from the process. 

Both Client Company and the Coaching Company share 
the responsibility for communicating with participants how 
the process works, who does what, and what they can expect 
as outcomes. In this case, it took many participants two or 
more sessions to figure out that coaching was not consulting 
or counseling. 

4. Provide participants with a clear exit strategy for the 
process. 

A process with no clear exit strategy precludes closure. Par¬ 
ticipants were left wondering, "What happens next?" Client 
Company and Coaching Company should discuss ideas for 
closure, which could include anything from a celebration of 
achievements to additional coaching sessions. 
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Above and beyond, coaching as going, 197 
Accommodation, in executive coaching, 145-146 
Accomplishments 
maximizing, 68-69 
reflecting on, 67 
Accountability 
in coaching, 120 
in performance coaching, 132 
Accounting questions, in the External Coach 
Checklist, 38-39 
Accreditation, 12,13 
Action, in coaching, 55-56 
Action plans, agreement about, 64 
Activate coaching stage, 93-95 
Adaptability, importance of, 46 
Additional coaching, formal process for, 

43^4 

Administration, of the coaching process, 

56-57 

Adult Years, The: Managing the Art of Self-Renewal 
(Hudson), 198 

Advanced development, feedback as fostering, 20 
Advice giving, as a coaching competency, 189 
Advocacy, as a coaching competency, 195-196 
Agendas, avoiding in coaching, 191. See also 
Session agendas 

Agreements, establishing for teams, 170 
Alternative service providers, recommending, 62 
Analytical thinking, as a coaching competency, 

193-194 

Anderson, Shirley, ix 

Anecdotal data collection, in measuring coaching 
success, 122 

Approval (A), in teams, 171 

Areas of responsibility, of teams, 170 

Assessment 

of coaching candidates, 61-62 
of coaching competence, 204-208 
Assessment tools, in executive coaching, 144 
Assumptions, executive coaching and, 152-154, 
155 

Attentive listening, 99-101 
as a coaching competency, 185-186 
Attitudes, in a coaching climate, 17 
Awareness, new levels of, 105 

Bacon, Terry, 6 

Bad working relationships, repairing, 151 
Behavior(s) 
new levels of, 105 
in performance coaching, 132 


Benefits, of coaching, 121,122,160 
Blanchard, Ken, x, 20, 59,109 
Blanchard, Scott, ix, 49,153-154,156 
Blind spots, executive coaching and, 154,155 
Bottom-line business results, tracking, 79-81 
Boundary setting, as a coaching competency, 
197-198 

Brainstorming ability, as a coaching competency, 

194- 195 

Brinkerhoff, Robert, 77 
Business, increased pace of, 9 
Business acumen, as a coaching competency, 199 
Business coaching industry, 13 
Business knowledge, as a coaching competency, 
198 

Career transition, coaching for, xiv 
Certification, by ICF, 181 
C-FAR coaching process, 87-97 
activate stage of, 93-95 
connect stage of, 89-90 
focus stage of, 90-92 
as an iterative process, 97 
review stage of, 95-96 
Challenges 

of coaching, 121-122 
formal coaching structure for, 

43 ^ 

types of, 46-57 

Challenging, as a coaching competency, 190 
Challenging questions, 188 
Championing, as a coaching competency, 

195- 196 
Change 

in executive coaching, 145-146 
pace of, 9 

to strengthen leadership capacity, 155-156 
Character, executive coaching and, 147-148. See 
also Honesty 

Chief executive officer (CEO) 
failure of, 89 
promotion to, 135-138 
Churn rate, objectives related to, 47 
Churn reduction, 80-81 
Clarifying questions, 187 
Classrooms, training in, 117 
Clear objectives, examples of, 72 
Client style, matching coaching style to, 184-185 
Closure 

in executive coaching, 143-144 
honorable, 68-69 
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Coaches. See also Effective coaches; Executive 
coaches; Master coaching skills 
certification of, 12, 27 
competencies crucial to, 181,182-204 
confidentiality and, 53 
in group coaching, 175-176 
in on-the-job development, 113-114 
coachfederation.org, 11,28 
Coaching. See also Coaching process 
action in, 55-56 
categories of, xiii-xix 
challenges that arise with, 46-57 
competitive advantage and, 3 
current trends related to, 8-10 
definition of, 5-8, 31 
deploying, 5 
derivation of, 3-4 
as a dialogue, 7-8 
effective, 51, 93,96 
eligibility for, 44 
enrolling people in, 57 
executive, 138-140 
expanding inside an organization, 

31 

experience in, 27-28 

formal process for, 43^4 

forms and communication in, xviii-xix 

group, 165-179 

history and context of, 3-14 

as a human development tool, ix-x 

impact of, ix 

intended benefits of, 31-32 

for leadership development, 135-163 

location of, 25-26 

long-term benefit of, 111-112 

measuring the success of, 71-83 

mentoring versus, 116 

messages about the importance of, 22 

in on-the-job development, 114 

in organizations, xiii 

for performance, 125-132 

personal and corporate benefits of, 51 

providers of, 119-120 

purpose of, 23-24 

return on investment for, 71 

right people for launching, 26 

as a service, 8 

signing up for, 44 

strategic use of, 47-48 

supporting learning via, 113-123 

team, 165-179 

training and, 117-121 

types offered, 43 

universal embracing of, 50 

variable impact of, 77 

Coaching Across Cultures: New Tools for Leveraging 
National, Corporate, and Professional 
Differences (Rosinski), 200-201 
Coaching advocates 
identifying, 22-23 
on teams, 23 

Coaching associations, 11-13 
Coaching behaviors, role models for, 22 
Coaching budgets, 4 


Coaching candidates, assessing, 61-62 
Coaching certification, by ICE, 181 
Coaching climate 
attitudes that signal, 17 
creating, 15-57 
defined, 16 
feedback in, 20-22 
launching, 22-24 
mistakes in, 19-20 
Coaching.com, ix 
Coaching competencies, 22 
Coaching covenant, 64 
“"Coaching culture," xvii-xviii 
Coaching development plan template, 64,65 
Coaching environment, 7-8 
Coaching implementation, questions to aid, 
29-30 

Coaching information, published, 49 
Coaching infrastructure, 28-30 
Coaching initiative 
identifying clear objectives for, 71-73 
nonnegotiables in, 48-57 
Coaching interventions, xiii 
Coaching investment, gain from, 68-69 
Coaching log, 28 
Coaching management, 59-69 
role of contracting in, 60-61 
Coaching participant profile, ideal, 62-63 
Coaching partnerships, 59 
ending, 68-69 

Coaching process. See also C-EAR coaching 
process; Coaching 
adjusting, 87 
administration of, 56-57 
challenges to, 111-112 
documentation related to, 44-46 
understanding, 78 
Coaching questions 
effective and ineffective, 102 
in the External Coach Checklist, 36-37 
leading versus discovery, 103 
Coaching-related conversations, gathering 
information from, 22-23 
Coaching relationships 
confidentiality in, 51-55 
healthy, 48^9 
Coaching requests, 45 
Coaching Session Preparation Eorm, 63 
Coaching sessions 
details of, 64-67 
number of, 64-66 
preparing for, 63-64 

Coaching skills, developing master, 181-209 
Coaching-skills training, 15 
Coaching style, matching to client style, 
184-185 

Coaching success, predictors of, 59 
Coaching vision, 61 
Coach training opportunities, 26-27 
Coach training programs, 10-11 
accredited, 27 

Code of conduct, of teams, 169-170 
Collaboration, fostering, 16-17 
Collins, Jim, 157-158 
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Commitment 

as a coaching competency, 196 
through executive coaching, 157 
in group coaching, 175 
Communication 

in coaching, xviii-xix 
as a coaching competency, 201-202 
executive coaching and, 159 
in group coaching, 176,177-178 
with key stakeholders, 55 
of objectives, 72-73 
in team coaching, 167,171-172 
Communication plan, internal, 31-32 
Companies, confidentiality within, 53-55. See also 
Organizations 

Company coaching needs, determining, 43 
Company health, assessing, 79 
Company objectives, coaching link to, 50 
Compensation structure, developing people as a 
part of, 18-19 

Competence, assessment of, 204-208 
Competencies 
corporate, 199-201 
crucial to coaches, 181,182-204 
executive, 201-203 
master coaching, 203-294 
Compliance, with performance coaching, 
126-127,128-129 

Conceptual thinking, as a coaching competency, 
192-193 

Conference Board website, 116-117 
Confidence, through executive coaching, 157-158 
Confidentiality 

in choosing executive coaches, 161,162 
in coaching management, 60-61 
critical nature of, 46 
defined, 55 

in executive coaching, 142 
in group coaching, 178 
levels of, 52 

as a nonnegotiable, 51-55 
in team coaching, 167 
Confidentiality agreements, 53-55 
Confidentiality questions, in the External Coach 
Checklist, 33-34 
Connect coaching stage, 89-90 
Connecting, as a coaching competency, 183 
Connection making 

in C-FAR coaching process, 89 
as a coaching competency, 194 
in group coaching, 177 
Consensus, in teams, 168 
Consultation (C), in teams, 171 
Consulting questions, in the External Coach 
Checklist, 36-37 
Content 

in challenging clients, 190 
in coaching, 120 

Contracting, in coaching management, 60-61 
Conversations 
activating, 94-95 
coaching-related, 22-23 
focus-forward, 21 
redirecting, 93 


Core coaching skills, 97-110 
endorsing, 107-110 
inquiring, 101-103 
listening, 99-101 
testing for truth, 103-107 
Corporate competencies, of coaches, 199-201 
Coworkers 

in on-the-job development, 113 
sabotaging, 16 
Crane, Thomas, 6 
Creativity, generating, 18 
Credentialing, 12 
Credibility 

of executive coaching, 160 
giving feedback and, 130 
Critical networking, on-boarding and, 148,149 
Cross-cultural insight, as a coaching competency, 
200-201 

Culture, in executive coaching, 146 
Culture questions, in the External Coach 
Checklist, 35-36 
Customization, of coaching, 120 

Dashboard tracking, 79-81 
pros and cons of, 81 
Data gathering 

via impact studies, 78-79 
via interviews, 75-77 
via surveys, 73-75 
Deadlines 
focus on, 17-19 
in performance coaching, 131 
Debriefing, in executive coaching, xv 
Defined processes, 87-88 
Delegating work, 136 

Deliverables, in performance coaching, 131 
Demotivation, 67-68 

Development. See also Advanced development 
emphasis on, 16 
focus on, 17-19 
on-the-job, 113-115 

Developmental activities, brainstorming, 21 
Developmental gaps, 115 
Developmental projects, in on-the-job 
development, 114-115 
Development coaching, xv 
Direction, changing, 92 
Direct reports, 136 
influencing, 47 

Disagreements, avoiding with team coaching, 172 
Discovery coaching questions, 103 
Discovery questions, 188 
Disillusionment, predictable, 67-68 
Documentation 

about the coaching process, 44-46 
changing, 66 
intranet-generated, 45 
Documents, in coaching, xviii-xix 

Earnestness, of employees, 128 
Effective coaches, skills of, 87 
Effective coaching, 90-91 
Effective coaching questions, 102 
Emails, expanding coaching via, 31 
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Email templates, 45 
Empathy 

as a coaching competency, 195 
giving feedback and, 130 
Employee reviews, 21 
Employees 

acquisition, development, and retention of, 3-5 
coaching into management/executive 
positions, 135-138 

coaching noncompliance by, 126-127,128-129 
empowering, 16 
feedback for, 129-131 
Endorsements 
genuine, 109 

personal preferences for, 108 
specific, 109-110 
timely, 109 

Endorsing, as a core coaching skill, 107-110 
Energy, as a coaching competency, 184 
Evaluation questions, in the External Coach 
Checklist, 40^1 

Executive coaches, choosing, 161-162 
Executive coaching, xiv-xvi, 138-140. See also 
Leadership development 
assessing, 144-145 
confidentiality in, 142 
feedback in, 142 
followup to, 143-144 
networking and, 150-152 
number of sessions in, 66 
objectives of, 142 
preparing for, 141-142 
in progress, 143 

strengthening leadership capacity via, 155-190 
Executive competencies, of coaches, 201-203 
Executives. See also Chief executive officer (CEO) 
networking by, 116-117 
promoting employees to, 135-138 
Executive support, as a nonnegotiable, 49-50 
Executive team, participation of, 49-50 
Expense, of coaching, 121 
Experience, as a coaching competency, 198 
Expertise, in executive coaching, 160 
External Coach Checklist, 33-42 
coaching versus consulting questions, 36-37 
confidentiality questions, 33-34 
culture questions, 35-36 

measurement and evaluation questions, 40^1 
personal questions, 42 
political questions, 33 
tracking and accounting questions, 38 
triangle questions, 39-40 
External coaches, 22 
choosing executive, 161 
confidentiality and, 51-52 

Eacilitators, characteristics of, 26-25 
Eaulty assumptions, executive coaching and, 
152-154,155 
Eeedback 

in coaching, 188-189 

in executive coaching, xvi, 142 

with a focus-forward orientation, 20-22 

in measuring coaching success, 123 


ongoing, continuous, 21 
in performance coaching, 127,129-131 
perspective on, 22 
during shadow coaching, 143 
Filler questions, guarding against, 186-187 
First 90 Days, The: Critical Success Strategies for 
New Leaders in All Levels (Watkins), 150 
Flexibility 

in coaching, 119 
importance of, 46 
Focus 

in C-FAR coaching process, 90-92 
in coaching, 120 

Focus areas, in executive coaching, 145-155 
Focus coaching stage, 90-92 
Focus-forward conversations, 21 
Focus-forward meetings, 21 
Focus-forward orientation, giving feedback with, 
20-22 

Focusing dialogue, 91-92 
Focusing questions, 91,187-188 
Follow-up, after giving feedback, 131 
Follow-up coaching, ix 
Formal coaching process, 43^4 
Formal impact studies, 77-81 
pros and cons of, 81 
Forms, in coaching, xviii-xix 
Fortune 1000 organizations, coaching in, 4 
Fulfillment, executive coaching and, 159 
Future, focus on, 19-20 

Genuine endorsements, 109 
Goals 

emphasis on, 17-19 
of executive coaching, 145 
focusing on, 90 
in group coaching, 175 
of groups, 166 
milestones for, 64 
in performance coaching, 126 
purpose of, 61 
reworking, 66 

specific actions suited to, 93 
of teams, 165,168 
Goldsmith, Marshall, 6 

Good to Great: Why Some Companies Make the Leap 
and Others Don't (Collins), 157-158 
Governmental departments, coaching in, 4 
Grant, Anthony M., 6 
Ground rules, in group coaching, 177-178 
Group coaching, xvii, 165-179 
described, 173-178 
models for, 173-178 
reasons for, 173 

Group norms, in performance coaching, 132 

Groups, teams versus, 165-166 

Growth, emphasis on, 16 

Guidance, as a coaching competency, 203-204 

Guidelines, for teams, 170-172 

Habits, performance coaching and, 131-132 
Handbooks, 44 

High-level internal sponsors, identifying, 24 
High-level leaders, as proponents of coaching, 24 
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Homan, Madeleine, ix-x, 156 
Honesty, in executive coaching, 160. See also 
Integrity 

Hudson, Frederic M., 198 
Human development 
coaching in, ix-x 
understanding of, 198-199 
Human resources (HR) department 
coaching in, 25-26 

in performance coaching, 125,126-127 
Human resources professionals, xiii, 5 
Humility, in leadership, 158 
Humor, as a coaching competency, 185 

Ideal coaching participant profile, 62-63 
Impact, of coaching, xviii 
Impact studies, 77-81. See also Sample Coaching 
Impact Report 
process for, 78-79 
pros and cons of, 81 

Implementation, identifying internal champions 
for, 25 
Individuals 

confidentiality with, 54 
confidentiality with external coaches, 52 
teams versus, 165 

Industry experience, as a coaching competency, 
198 

Ineffective coaching questions, 102 
Informal surveys, for measuring success, 73-75 
Information (I), for teams, 171 
Inquiry making/inquisitiveness 
as a coaching competency, 186-188 
as a core coaching skill, 101-103 
Integrity, executive coaching and, 147-148. See 
also Honesty 
Intended actions, 93 
challenges related to, 93 
Intentional listening, 100-101 
Interactions, in a coaching climate, 16 
Interest, communicating, 89-90 
Internal champions 
identifying, 25 
selecting, 25-26 
Internal coaches 

choosing executive, 161,162 
confidentiality and, 52 
training, 26-28 
Internal coaching 

implementing, 28,29-30 
key questions related to, 32 
measuring the success of, 47-48 
objectives of, 47 
systematic approach to, 28-30 
Internal communication plan, 31-32 
Internal marketing, 56 

Internal newsletter, expanding coaching via, 31 
Internal sponsors, high-level, 24 
International Coach Federation (ICF), 11-12,181 
as a training resource, 27 
website for, 11 
Interviews 

for coaching competence assessment, 204-208 
structured measurement, 75-77 


Judgment, giving feedback and, 129 
Just-in-time learning, 9 

Just-in-time learning environment, coaching and, 
119 

Ken Blanchard Companies, The, ix, x, 119 
executive coaching by, 139-140 
Key leader voice messages, expanding coaching 
via, 31 

Key performance indicators (KPIs), 18, 21 
Key productivity indicators, 79 
Key responsibility areas (KRAs), 18, 21 
alignment of actions with, 55-56 
Key stakeholders, communication with, 55 
Knowledge 

of coaching, 122 
as a coaching competency, 196 
Knowledge-sharing, in group coaching, 176 

"Land mines," executive coaching and, 149 
Language, in challenging clients, 190 
Leaders, choosing right time to coach, 

159-160 

Leadership, of teams, 166 
Leadership capacity, strengthening, 155-160 
Leadership competencies, coaching of, 121 
Leadership development, 9-10 
coaching as a part of, 50-51 
coaching for, xiv-xvi, 135-163 
flow of, 141-145 

Leadership mistakes, executive coaching and, 
152-154,155 

Leadership-model understanding, as a coaching 
competency, 201-202 
Leadership stakeholders, finding, 22-24 
Leadership training, ix 
Leading coaching questions, 103 
Learning. See also Learning process 
from coaching interactions, 28 
coaching to support, xvi-xvii, 113-123 
emphasis on, 16 
from mistakes, 19-20 
through observation, 115 
types of, 113,114 
Learning/doing gap, ix 
Learning process, coaching as, 120 
Leonard, Thomas, 11, 27-28 
"Level-five leaders," 157-158 
Level of involvement, modeling, 49-50 
Leverage Your Best, Ditch the Rest: The Coaching 
Secrets Top Executives Depend On (Blanchard 
& Homan), 156 

Life-stage understanding, as a coaching 
competency, 198-199 

Life/work balance, in executive coaching, 
158-159 

Limiting beliefs, executive coaching and, 

152-154,155 
Listening ability 

as a coaching competency, 185-186 
as a core coaching skill, 99-101 
Listening skills, 7 

LITE (listen, inquire, test for truth, endorse) 
skills, 98-99 
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Management, coaching employees into, 

135-138 

Management ability/understanding, as a 
coaching competency, 200 
Management practices, executive coaching and, 
147 

Managers 

in on-the-job development, 113 
in performance coaching, 125 
use of coaching skills by, 32 
Managing Across Cultures (Schneider & Barsoux, 
eds.), 200 

Manchester approach, 75-76, 77 
Manchester Formula, 76 
Manuals, 44. See also Sample Coaching 
Participant Manual 
Marketing, internal, 56 
Master coaching skills, 181-209 
Master competencies, of coaches, 203-294 
Master listeners, coaches as, 186 
Maturity, as a leadership trait, 141 
Measurement/evaluation, of coaching, 

122-124 

Measurement/evaluation questions, in the 
External Coach Checklist, 40^1 
Meetings 

focus-forward, 21 
for group coaching, 173-174 
"Me generation," 10 
Memory, as a coaching competency, 195 
Mental agility, as a coaching competency, 
191-192. See also Thinking 
Mentoring, 116 
Mentoring professionals, 12 
Mentors, 116 
Middle manager, 9 

Milestones, in performance coaching, 126 
Miller, Linda J., ix-x 
Miscommunications, handling, 106-107 
Mission, in executive coaching, 202 
Mistaken assumptions, executive coaching and, 
152-154,155 
Mistakes 

learning from, 19-20 
perspective on, 20 
Monitoring process, 44 
Motivation 

through executive coaching, 157 
giving feedback and, 129 
loss of, 67-68 

Motivational skills, as a coaching competency, 
197 

Multiple perspectives, in coaching, 191 

Networking, 116-117 
executive coaching and, 150-152 
on-boarding and, 148,149 
Neutrality, as a coaching competency, 191 
Noncompliance, with performance coaching, 
126-127,128-129 

Nonnegotiables, in the coaching initiative, 48-57 
Norms 

in group coaching, 177-178 
in performance coaching, 132 
of teams, 169-170 


Objectives 
clear, 23-24 

of executive coaching, 142 
identifying, 71-73 

Observation, in on-the-job development, 115 
On-boarding, executive coaching and, 148-150 
Online surveys, 73 
On-the-job development, 113,114 
carrying out, 113-115 
Openness, demonstrating, 90 
Operating manual, for teams, 170-172 
Operational leadership, coaching for, 146,147 
Opportunities 
developmental, 115 
through social learning, 115-117 
Organizational shifts, importance of, 17 
Organizational coaching 
effective, ix 

measuring the success of, 47-48 
training programs suited to, 27 
Organizational culture 
changing, 47-48 
collaborative, 16-17 

Organizational development (OD) department, 
coaching in, 25-26 

Organizational development professionals, 5 
Organizational environment 
feedback in, 20-22 
safe, 20 

Organizational outcomes, relating coaching 
definition to, 31 

Organizational savvy, as a coaching competency, 
199 

Organizations. See also Fortune 1000 
organizations 
coaching in, xiii 

confidentiality with external coaches, 52 
creating a coaching climate in, 15-57 
critical factors in, 78 
executive coaching in, 138-140 
readiness for a coaching climate, 48 
rigors of coaching in, 10 
teams within, 168 

Participation (P). See also Sample Coaching 
Participant Manual 
in group coaching, 176 
in teams, 171 

Payoff, of coaching, 120-121 

Peer Resource Network website, 10 

People 

connecting with, 89 
endorsing, 107-110 

People capabilities, believing in, 16-17 
People development 
benefits of, 18 

as a performance indicator, 19 
"People issues," in executive coaching, 145-146 
Perception, shift in, 104 
Performance coaching, xv, xvi, 125-132 
feedback in, 127,129-131 
making changes during and after, 131-132 
noncompliance with, 126-127,127-129 
preparing for, 126-127 
setting up, 126-132 
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Permission, in challenging clients, 190 
Personal expectations, expanding, 93 
Personality inventories, in executive coaching 
assessment, 144 

Personal life, in executive coaching, 158-159 
Personal questions, in the External Coach 
Checklist, 41^2 

Perspective sharing, as a coaching competency, 
191 

Policy making, executive coaching and, 147 
Political awareness, as a coaching competency, 
200 

Political questions, in the External Coach 
Checklist, 33 

Power plays, avoiding with team coaching, 172 
Preparation 

for coaching, 63-64 
for giving feedback, 130 
in group coaching, 175 

Presence, as a coaching competency, 183,202-203 
Primary contact, for coaching challenges, 46 
Priorities 

in executive coaching, 158-159 
in group coaching, 178 
Proactivity, executive coaching and, 151 
Problematic behavior, executive coaching and, 
143-144 

Problems, in performance coaching, 131-132 
Procedure establishment, executive coaching 
and, 147 

Productivity, training and, 118 
Professional coaches 
debate among, 4-5 
working with, 27 

Professional Coaches and Mentors Association 
(PCMA), 12-13 
Professional development 
on-the-job, 113-115 
social learning in, 113,114,115-117 
training in, 113,114,117-121 
types of, 113,114 
Professional organizations, 11-12 
Professional standards, in coaching, 196 
Projects, in on-the-job development, 114-115 
Promotions, coaching along with, 135-138 
Publications, coaching-related, 49 
Public companies, poor performance in, 8 
Punishment, coaching as, 128-129 
Purpose 

in executive coaching, 202 
in group coaching, 174 
of teams, 168 

Question asking, as a coaching competency, 
186-188 

Questions. See also Inquiring; Survey questions 
activating, 93, 94-95 
to aid coaching implementation, 29-30 
for assessing coaching candidates, 61-62 
building a case for coaching with, 23 
for coaching preparation, 63 
about internal coaching, 32 
for launching a coaching culture, 24 
review, 95-96 
types of, 186-188 


Rackham, Neil, 118 

Rapid growth, leadership and, 141 

Recontracting, 68 

Resources, for coach training programs, 10-11 
Respect building, as a coaching competency, 184 
Responsibility (R), in teams, 171 
Responsibility Chart, for teams, 171-172 
Return on investment (ROI), 71. See also ROI 
entries 

of coaching, xviii 

using dashboard numbers to prove, 80-81 
Review coaching stage, 95-96 
Review process, importance of, 95-96 
Review questions, 95 
Reviews, employee, 21 
Risk taking, in challenging clients, 190 
ROI data, requests for, 82-83. See also Return on 
investment (ROI) 

ROI percentage, 76 
Role-playing, in coaching, 204 
Roles, of teams, 170 
Rosinski, Phillipe, 6 
Rules 

in group coaching, 177-178 
for teams, 168 

Rules of conduct, for teams, 170-172 

Sample Coaching Impact Report, 221-227 
Sample Coaching Participant Manual, 45,211-219 
Scheduling, for group coaching, 173-174 
Self-awareness, in leadership, 155 
Self-knowledge, as a coaching competency, 183 
Self-references, in endorsements, 108 
Self-regulation, of teams, 172 
Seminars, Web-based, 49 
Senior-level buy-in, as a nonnegotiable, 49-50 
Senior-level sponsorship, benefits of, 71 
Service orientation, as a coaching competency, 

182 

Services, International Coach Federation, 12 

Session agendas, tracking, 66-67 

Shackleton, Ernest, 168 

Shadow coaching, 143 

Shared purpose, in group coaching, 174 

Shared vision, of teams, 169 

Shula, Don, ix 

Situational leadership, coaching of, 121 
Skills, acquiring master coaching, 181-209 
Small groups, coaching to, 174 
SMART (specific, measurable, actionable, 
reasonable, time-bound) goals, 63 
Social interactions, learning via, 115-117 
Social learning, 113,114,115-117 
via mentoring, 116 
via networking, 116-117 
Spear, Kevin, 6 

Specific endorsements, 109-110 
Speed, as a coaching competency, 184-185 
Spirituality, executive coaching and, 159 
Stakeholders, interviewing, 61 
Standardization, in the coaching profession, 12 
Standards 
in coaching, 196 
establishing for teams, 170 
Strategic imperatives, in executive coaching, 146 
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Strategic information, confidentiality about, 55 
Strategic leadership, coaching for, 146 
Strategic objectives 

coaching to support, xiii, xiv 
linking coaching with, 23-24 
Strategic thinking, as a coaching competency, 192 
Structure, in performance coaching, 132 
Structured measurement interviews, 75-77 
pros and cons of, 81 
use of, 77 

Style, as a coaching competency, 184-185 
Subject matter expert (SME), 166 
Success 

critical factors related to, 78 
informal surveys for measuring, 73-75 
measuring, 47-48 
Success case methodology, 77 
Successful coaching, measuring, 122-124 
Success measurement, 71-83 
choosing an approach to, 82-83 
Success stories, sharing, 46 
Survey preparation guidelines, 74-75 
Survey questions, 74 
Surveys 

coaching-related, 22-23 
on executive coaching, 139-140 
for measuring success, 73-75,122-123 
pros and cons of, 81 
Sustainability, of coaching, 120 
System building, executive coaching and, 147 
Systems 
bypassing, 45s 
use of, 45 

Systems thinking, as a coaching competency, 193 

Targets, focus on, 17-19 
Team building, 166 
Team charter, for teams, 170-172 
Team coaches, 166 
"toolbox" of, 168-172 
Team coaching, xvii, 165-179 
described, 167 

versus individual coaching, 165 
Team leaders, 166 
Teams 

coaching advocates on, 23 
groups versus, 165-166 
Teamwork, in executive coaching, 145-146 
Technical knowledge, as a coaching competency, 
196 

Telephone interviews, 78 
Test-for-truth messages, impact of, 104,105-107 
Testing for truth, as a core coaching skill, 103-107 
Thinking, as a coaching competency, 184-185. See 
also Mental agility 

Thinking style, as a coaching competency, 
192-194 


Time, for coaching, 122,159-160 
Timeline, in group coaching, 176-177 
Timely endorsements, 109 
Timing, as a coaching competency, 190,192 
Topics, focusing on, 90-91 
Top-level support, as a nonnegotiable, 49-50 
Tracking/accounting questions, in the External 
Coach Checklist, 38-39 
Tracking the dashboard, 79-81 
Trade secrets, confidentiality about, 55 
Training, 113,114,117-121 
of internal coaches, 26-28 
of managers, 32 
professional growth and, 3 
time for, 8-9 

Training and Development Journal, 118 
Training events, 119 
Training experiences, sharing, 27 
Triangle questions, in the External Coach 
Checklist, 39^0 

Trust building, as a coaching competency, 184 
"Turbo leader" development, 9-10 

United States, population growth of, xvi 

Values 

coaching of, 121 
of teams, 169 
Vision 

in executive coaching, 146,202 
of teams, 169 
Vistage website, 116-117 
Voice messages, expanding coaching via, 31 

Watkins, Michael, 150 
"Webinars," 49 

Websites, for executive networking, 116-117 
Whale Done: The Power of Positive Relationships 
(Blanchard), 109 

What's in it for me (WIIFM), clearly stated, 

50-51 

What Did You Say? The Art of Giving and Receiving 
Feedback (Seashore, Seashore & Weinberg), 
129 

Whitmore, John, 6 

Wickline, Joni, 119 

Wilson, Judith, 176 

Wisdom, as a leadership trait, 141 

Working manager, 9 

Work/life balance, in executive coaching, 158-159 
Workplace, training in, 117-121 
Worldwide Association for Business Coaches 
(WABC), 13 

Worst-case scenario thinking, 93 

"Yes-men," coached employees as, 128 
Young leaders, 141 



